




























































































Sloan Flush Valves 
cut RMR more than 
two-thirds in Phoenix 


In planning for a 200-unit addition to its low rent 
housing program, the Housing Authority of the 
City of Phoenix, Arizona, conducted an intensive 
study of the repair, maintenance and replacement 
costs (RMR) of flush valves vs tank-operated 
closets. Executive Director Roy B. Yanez and his 
staff studied four years of accurate R M R records, 
comparing a 230-unit project equipped with Sloan 
Flush Valves and a 200-unit project equipped with 
flush tanks. 

Findings revealed that for every RMR dollar 
spent for flush valves, over $3.30 was spent on flush 
tanks—a savings of better than two-thirds. These and other facts, 
when presented to the Federal Public Housing Administration, 
resulted in the approval of flush valves for the new Phoenix Public 
Housing Project. 

As Mr. Roy B. Yanez says, .. . “I assure you that we cannot over- 
emphasize the economical R M R in the use of flush valves as com- 
pared to the tank type.” 

A further investigation of these facts will encourage you to recom- 
mend Sloan Flush Valves in your next housing project. Call your 
Sloan representative, or write to Sloan Valve Company. 


For the complete text of the Phoenix study, 
see JOURNAL OF HousinG, November, 1959, page 373 
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NAHRO ANNUAL CONFERENCE: 
DETROIT, OCTOBER 2 TO 5 


Detroit, Michigan—the “Motor City’’—will be the scene of NAHRO’s 1960 
Annual Conference, scheduled for the Statler Hilton Hotel, October 2-5. 


Hotel reservation cards are to be sent out to NAHROites in late summer. 


The 1960 meeting will mark the official launching of the NAHRO reor 
ganization plan and, in line with the new NAHRO structure, a program 
of interest to public housing officials, renewal officials, and code enforce 
ment officials, alike, is being planned. 


The conference city will offer many an interesting setting for sight-seeing 
by delegates and their wives. Some of these spots—Cobo Hall convention 
and exhibition arena (slated for completion in late summer), the auto 
manufacturing plants, the new city center—are pictured on this page. 
Others that delegates may want to visit: Belle Isle—an island park in the 
Detroit River, said to be one of the most beautiful in the world; Inter 
national Institute, featuring folk art from 40 nations; Mariners’ Church, 
oldest Protestant church in the city. 
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Personals 





JOHN A. REMON, 

chairman and long-time member of the 
board of commissioners of Washington, 
D. C.’s Redevelopment Land Agency, died 
May 9 of cancer. A retired telephone com 
pany executive, Mr. Remon joined RLA 
in 1950 and it was just last February, 
with his second five-year term with the 
agency drawing to a close, that, from his 
hospital bed, he wrote President Eisen 
hower asking that he not be reappointed. 
Mr. Remon’s death brought tributes from 
civic leaders and local newspapers. Said 
the Washington Post, for example: “His 
zeal and enthusiasm helped to launch one 
of the country’s first and most ambitious 
redevelopment programs...and his high 
standing in the business community 
helped to win acceptance for the ‘radical 
surgery’ needed to combat the city’s fester- 
ing slums... For two decades or more 
federal and city officials had looked at 
these conditions and deplored them. John 
Remon looked—and acted.” Mr. Remon 
also was active in a host of civic organiza- 
tions, including the Federation of Citizens 
Associations, the Washington Criminal 
Justice Association, the Metropolitan Po- 
lice Boys Club—all of which he served as 
president at one time or another—and the 
Federal City Council, the American Plan- 
ning and Civic Association, and others. 


0. 0. McCRACKEN, 

after less than six months away from his 
home city of St. Louis, is heading back 
there to become executive director of the 
Civic Center Redevelopment Corporation. 
The corporation is all set to go on an 89 
million dollar sports stadium and com- 
mercial redevelopment project in a down- 
town blighted area (see February JOURNAL, 
page 16). Mr. McCracken leaves Washing- 
ton, D.C., where he went early this year 
to serve as deputy director of the National 
Capital Downtown Committee, Inc., under 
‘Knox Banner (see January JOURNAL, page 
4). He had been director of development 
for the St. Louis Housing and Land Clear 
ance for Redevelopment Authorities for 
almost five vears. Says Mr. Banner of his 
loss of a deputy director: “it is a sad day 
for me and a happy one for Mac, with my 
happiness for Mac’s good fortune, which 
he truly deserves, overcoming to a large 
measure my sadness.” 


NEW YORK CITY CHANGES 

New York City now has a new agency: 
the Housing and Redevelopment Board, 
established via state legislation signed by 
Governor Rockefeller May 1. The new 
agency—it takes over functions of both 
the old Mavor’s Committee on Slum Clear- 
ance and the Urban Renewal Board (see 
March JourNAL, page 96)—is headed by 
three paid commissioners, as follows: 

J. Clarence Davies, Jr. has been named 
chairman of the three-man board, after 
serving in the stop-gap position of tem- 
porary chairman until the necessary legis- 
lation was signed. Mr. Davies formerly 
was a member of the Committee on Slum 
Clearance. He also served as the city’s 
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COVER— 

Cover of this month’s JOURNAL rep- 
resents the latest urban renewal 
frontier—existing housing, to which 
a full section of this issue has been 
devoted (see page 176). The cover 
was adapted by JouRNAL Artist 
John Bradford from a drawing by 
John Waddingham, which  ap- 
peared in the Portland Oregonian. 
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Clearly shows you how 
more rental housing can 
benefit your community 











.. » With methods for 
encouraging private 
investments in 
apartment buildings 


This discussion of 
the consumer de- 
mand for rental 
housing explains 
- why private invest- 
ment in new apartt- 
ments has declined 
and what can be 
done to encourage a 
renewed flow of investment funds. Every- 
one interested in problems of urban life 
will see why apartment construction is im- 
portant for the healthy growth of cities. 
Likewise, specialists in city planning and 
housing, and builders and investors will 
find it a useful compendium of important 
data on all phases of this complex problem. 


RENTAL HOUSING 


Opportunities for 


Private Investment 


By LOUIS WINNICK, Consulting Econo- 
mist, ACTION Research Program, Direc- 
tor of Research, New York City Planning 
Commission 


290 pages, 534 x 8, illustrated, $8.50 








The book examines 
the reasons why in- 
vestment in new 
rental housing has 
declined in the past 
generation, and the 
extent to which 
market forces will 
follow or reverse this trend in the future. 
Brought together here are many facts on 
rental housing never before available in a 
single book—vacancy rates, relative trends 
in construction costs and rents, character- 
istics of renter families, and hitherto in- 
accessible data on costs and profits of post- 
war apartment projects. 
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first commissioner of real estate; board 
chairman of the Citizen’s Housing and 
Planning Council of New York; and presi- 
dent of a real estate business. 


Walter S. Fried has been appointed a 
member of the board. Mr. Fried has been 
serving as Housing and Home Finance 
Agency administrator in the New York 
regional office. 


Robert C. Weaver rounds out the three- 
man board. Mr. Weaver has been with 
state government: as rent administrator 
(see February 1956 JouRNAL, page 61) and 
deputy housing commissioner. 

Named to the top staff position with 
the new agency—that of executive assistant 
to the chairman—was Samuel Ratensky, 
who had been serving as director of the 
now defunct Urban Renewal Board. Be- 
fore getting connected with the Title I 
program, Mr. Ratensky was planning di- 
rector for the New York City Housing 
Authority (see July 1958 JouRNAL, page 
236) . 


ELIZABETH WOOD, : 
consultant to the Citizens’ Housing and 
Planning Council of New York and for- 
mer long-time executive secretary of the 
Chicago Housing Authority, has been 
awarded a John Simon Guggenheim Me- 
morial Foundation fellowship to do a 
critical study of public housing in the 
United States. Special studies are nothing 
new to Miss Wood, who has completed 
several research projects for the New York 
council, most recent of which was titled: 
Toward a Better New York: a Report of 
the Urban Renewal Problems of the City, 
with Recommendations, which she co- 
authored with Albert Pleydell, head of a 
private consultant firm. 


HARRY N. OSGOOD 
and ZACHARY FISHER 
have accepted appointments as advisers to 
the United States delegation to the 20th 
session of the Housing Committee of the 
United Nations Economic Commission for 
Europe, to be held June 6-10 in Geneva 
Switzerland. Mr. Osgood, as director of 
Sears Roebuck and Company’s urban re- 
newal division, has had an active part 
in stimulating neighborhood-improvement 
campaigns across the country; Mr. Fisher 
is a partner in a New York City-based real 
estate investment firm with interests in 
around eight states. Said Housing and 
Home Finance Agency Administrator Nor- 
man Mason in announcing their accept- 
ance of the UN assignment: “The par- 
ticipation of Mr. Osgood and Mr. Fisher 
. extends to the international field the 
same kind of cooperation between public 
and private leadership that we practice so 
effectively in our own country. They will 
lend valuable experience and added stat- 
ure to our discussion of housing and 
urban problems with other nations of the 
world.” The advisers will be accompanied 
on the Geneva trip by two old hands at 
international housing events: Daniel R. 
Hamady, HHFA assistant administrator 
for international housing, and Dr. Roy J. 
Burroughs, also of HHFA’s international 
staff, who make up the official delegation. 


FRANK W. MORRIS 

has been named director of the Massa- 
chusetts State Housing Board to succeed 
Harland A. McPhetres. Mr. Morris has 


been with the state agency for 12 years, a 
good number of these as chief of develop- 
ment. In taking over the directorship, he 
assumes administrative responsibility for a 





200 million dollar veterans housing pro 
gram and a program of housing for the 
aged that has reached a total state guar 
antee of 45 million dollars; he also has 
supervisory responsibility for redevelop 
ment activities of local authorities. 


GEORGE H. COTTELL, 

a union business agent, has been named 
executive director of the Fall River, Mas- 
sachusetts housing authority, to succeed 
Raymond D. Holmes, who died in Janu- 
ary (see February JOURNAL, page 51). Mr. 
Cottell is familiar with the housing au- 
thority’s programs—they involve renewal, 
as well as low-rent housing—having served 
as a commissioner from 1955 until shortly 
before his appointment to the executive 
directorship. 


CHESTER N. HAYES 

of the Philadelphia redevelopment agency 
in April was presented an award for “out 
standing civic achievement” by what is 
known as the Pyramid Club. Playing a 
big part in his selection for the honor 
was the way he has carried out his duties 
as director of the local authority's re- 
housing bureau, a post he has held for 
about nine years. Said the award citation, 
in part: “More than 7000 families in 
Philadelphia are living in decent homes 
that Chester Hayes helped them to 
acquire. . . . [He] has conducted his oper- 
ation so well that it has never become 
necessary to evict anyone from a con- 
demned property. ” Mr. Hayes’ civic 
activities have included serving as a board 
member of the central branch of the Red 
Cross; as a president of the Frontiers of 
America and the Nicetown-Tioga Civic 
League; and as a vice-president and board 
member of the Nicetown Boys and Girls 
Club, to which he was responsible for 
introducing a policy of integrated mem- 
bership. It was in 1950 that he joined the 
relocation division of the local redevelop- 
ment agency as assistant director; he was 
named director a year later. 


ALFRED J. WALKER 

has been named director of redevelop- 
ment for the Newark housing authority 
taking over the job previously held by 
Joseph Nevin (see April 1960 JouRNAL, 
page 130). A licensed engineer and 25- 
year veteran of government service, he had 
been in charge of coordination of all 
renewal projects in New England for the 
Urban Renewal Administration for the 
past year and prior to that was a chief 
planner for the Public Housing Adminis- 
tration. 

Mr. Nevin, who retired from the 
Newark post May 1, was recognized in a 
resolution of commendation by NAHRO’s 
Middle Atlantic Regional Council. The 
resolution recorded his pioneering and 
“exceptional public service in the fields 
of housing and urban renewal” and ex- 
pressed appreciation for “the quarter of a 
century dedicated to the initiation, 
growth, and realization of the goals of 
housing and urban renewal in the re- 
building of our cities.” 


BERNARD WEITZER 

died of a heart attack in his Washington 
home early this month. He had been 
national legislative director of the Jewish 
War Veterans since 1947. He gave active 
leadership to the housing movement, serv- 
ing as his organization's representative for 
the Housing Legislation Information Serv- 
ice of the National Housing Conference. 
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CONGRESSIONAL HEARINGS UNDER WAY ® ONE-YEAR OMNIBUS BILL CONSIDERED 





ON SENATE SIDE @ NAHRO TESTIFIES @ RAINS SAYS HOUSE GROUP WILL 








ol SHAPE OMNIBUS BILL ® REDEVELOPMENT SECTION EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 





Or MEETS WITH URBAN RENEWAL ADMINISTRATION TO DISCUSS NEW MANUAL 








to 


ne HEARING TIME IS HERE. Quarter-final rounds of the 1960 version of the housing and 
n- urban renewal numbers game on Capitol Hill will take up most of the month of May. 
“7 Housing subcommittees have their hearing room doors open for two-week spans--the 
d Senate group: May 9-20; the House counterpart: May 16-27. 

SENATE HOPPER JAMMED. A pretty long score card is needed to follow action on the 


of 





= Senate side this year. Chairman John Sparkman and his subcommitteemen found a 

rls double-dozen=plus bills awaiting them. Since the hearings began, several more have 
or been introduced. One of the latter is S. 3509, sponsored by Senator Joseph Clark of 
= Pennsylvania. 

e ONE-YEAR MEASURE OFFERED BY CLARK. S. 3509 is described by Mr. Clark as a "one-year 


transition bill, to tide us over until a new administration takes office." 
In sum, it would provide: 





p- @® An additional 600 million dollars in urban renewal capital grant 

ity authorization for fiscal 1961, raising the 1961 total to 900 million dollars. 

by (Mr. Clark said his figure was based on results of the recent American Municipal 

5. Association/United States Conference of Mayors survey, which showed that over 

ad 1 billion dollars in applications will be filed before June 30, 1961.) 

ul y 

~ @ Restoration of the 1949 Housing Act's public housing annual contributions 

he authorization balance--about 100,000 units; additional elderly family unit subsidy 

a of $120 a year; permission for LHAs to sell units to over-income families, or for 
them to remain in occupancy. 

-_ @ Increase of business relocation payment ceiling from $3000 to $5000. 

te @ Loans and grants for pilot rehabilitation programs within renewal areas; 

nd application of Section 220 outside of renewal areas. 

= @ Increase in authorization for the Federal Housing Administration's housing 

fa for the elderly program--from 50 million to 100 million dollars. 

a e@ Additional 4 billion dollar mortgage-insurance authorization for FHA. 

a @ Additional 150 million dollars for Federal National Mortgage Association 
special assistance covering urban renewal areas. 

ion @ $500,000 for graduate scholarships and fellowships in city planning and 

-en 

ish housing. 

oe OTHER BILLS CONFRONTING THE SENATE SUBCOMMITTEE. S. 3579 (Sparkman) would establish 

for an annual or bi-annual national housing goal, provide for research and study, etc. ; 

TV- S. 3292 (Clark, Murray, Javits, and Williams) calls for Department of Housing and 

ice. 
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Washington Report continued— 


Metropolitan Affairs; S. 1342 (Javits, Clark) would create Federal Limited 

Profit Mortgage Corporation to assist in provision of moderate-income housing; 

S. 3512 (Williams) seeks to strengthen cooperative housing program; S. 2802 
(Sparkman) would provide for study of disposition of claims by persons affected by 
property acquisition under federal programs. 





NAHRO HEARD. President Charles L. Farris spoke for the Association before the Senate 
subcommittee on May 12. He re-emphasized NAHRO's desire for the means to conduct a 
comprehensive and long-range city rebuilding program; for a ten-year, 600 million- 
dollar-per-year urban renewal authorization; for full restoration of public housing 
authorization; strong, continuing research; for establishment of department of 
urban affairs; for better tools for rehabilitation/conservation; for techniques 
to improve over-all housing inventory. 

Mr. Farris appeared before the House subcommittee on housing on May 19. 


HOUSE GEARS FOR ACTION. The House lags behind the Senate in the number of housing and 
urban renewal bills introduced thus far. (Housing legislation has already come out 
of the House--in the form of H.R. 10213, the Rains' "Emergency Home Ownership Act,” 
passed late in April, now before the Senate.) At press time, there were two 
principal measures in the hopper, dropped there by Congressman Rains. The first-- 
H.R. 12152--would raise the ceiling on relocation payments to displaced families 
from $200 to $300, would permit payment of total certified actual moving expenses 
for displaced businesses and would enable them to obtain loans (20-year, 3 per 
cent) from the Small Business Administration for re-establishing their operations. 
It would also seek to provide relief for displaced families whose incomes are too 
high for public housing but too low for the conventional housing market, by 
authorizing loans (up to 60 years at 2 per cent) to nonprofit corporations for 
construction of rental housing. 








H.R. 12153, the other Rains' measure, would liberalize and extend FHA programs, 
expand FNMA support operations, provide a secondary market for conventional 
mortgages, authorize FHA insurance for site preparation and development, and would 
create a new Department of Housing and Urban Affairs. 

Chairman Rains emphasized that the subject matter of his subcommittee's 
hearings would not be confined to the ideas contained in his two bills. The goal is 
to write an omnibus bill on the basis of the testimony that the housing subcommittee 
receives about existing programs, he said. 


PIECE-MEAL OFFERINGS FROM ADMINISTRATION. The legislative ante from the administration 
this year is restricted to several bills covering: permanentstatus for the FHA 
home improvement loan program; increases for the public facility loan fund and 
FNMA special assistance functions via the appropriation route; and removal of 
the FHA general insurance authorization limitation. 

Administration spokesmen from the Housing and Home Finance Agency told the 
Senate subcommittee that existing legislation meets the needs of the other 
housing act programs. 


NEW URA MANUAL DISCUSSED. On May 9, 10, and 11, the Executive Committee of NAHRO's 
Redevelopment Section met here in Washington to present its analysis of the 
recently revised Urban Renewal Manual to Urban Renewal Administration officials. In 
general, the committee agreed that the new document is an improvement over the 
previous set of regulations. A number of specific problem areas were isolated and 
discussed with URA Commissioner David M. Walker and his staff. Mr. Walker agreed 
with most of the changes recommended by the committee and referred the balance to 
his staff for further study. The minutes of the meeting will be available at 
NAHRO's Washington office after May 30. 


SAVAGE APPOINTMENT CONFIRMED. The Senate on May 16 confirmed the appointment of Bruce 
Savage as commissioner of the Public Housing Administration. His name, along with 


those of other recent presidential appointees, had awaited call of the executive 
calendar for several weeks. 
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News Notes 


HOUSING AUTHORITY NOTE RATES 
FOLLOWING DOWNWARD TREND 

Down-you-go, up-you-go: that’s 
the way the ball bounced for March 
and April interest rates on notes to 
finance housing authority opera- 
tions. But the over-all trend toward 
lowered rates continued, since aver- 
age rates for both months checked 
out at less than February’s 2.464 
per cent, low point of the Novem- 
ber-to-February span (see March 
JOURNAL, page 90). 

March won the “low” contest 
with 2.188 per cent average inter- 
est, while April was characterized 
by a slight upswing to 2.238 per 
cent. Although total number of is- 
sues traded was approximately the 
same for both months (75 in March, 
74 in April), almost three times as 
many purchasers and about three 
times the amount of money was in- 
volved in March—trading in April 
generally concerned much smaller 
issues. More details on each of the 
recent sales are presented below. 


March 22—Seventy-five housing 
authorities sold just that number 
of issues for a total of $131,272,000 
at low-point interest rates of 2.188 
per cent. Bidding was active, with 
offers coming to 3.3 times the sales. 
Average maturity date for notes 
traded was about four and one half 
months. 

April 12—Bidding topped March 
with a 3.5 ratio between bids and 
sales as 72 authorities sold 74 issues. 
Total sales amounted to $41,717,- 
000 at higher-than-March interest 
rates of 2.238 per cent. Average 
maturity of notes was 9.3 months. 





UNIVERSITIES SPONSOR SPRING, 
SUMMER RENEWAL CONFERENCES 

Universities are getting into the 
urban renewal act in a big way: with 
special courses for those who want 
to get into the field and with ad- 
vanced study in related fields (see 
March JOURNAL, page 109)—and 
with special conferences and sem- 
inars for those already at work in 
renewal or in a renewal-connected 
field, some of which are reported 
below. 


Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology will this summer offer a spe- 
cial program for practicing os es- 
sional planners, for staffs of plan- 
ning commissions and urban renew- 
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MERCHANDISE WANTED 


Used Refrigerators or Ranges—Large lots of same model. 
From apartments or projects—Anywhere in U. S. A. 


AJAX APPLIANCE Co. 
9602 Ditmas Avenue Brooklyn 36, New York 
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New Way to 
Stop Faucet Leaks! 


%& 9-in-10 washers are fastened with T00 
LONG or SHORT SCREWS thus loosen and 
destroy themselves. Leaks quickly follow! 


34 YEARS OF RESEARCH 
REVEALS NEW SOLUTION 


% New, patented ‘Sexauer’ SELF-LOCK screws 
have imbedded expanding NYLON PLUG. 
They lock at required depth AUTOMATI- 
CALLY, hold washers firmly! Made of MONEL, 
they are rustproof, non-corroding. Heads 
can’t twist off. Screw slots can’t distort. 


¥& NEW, improved ‘Sexauer’ EASY-TITE faucet 
washers are made of super-tough, pliable | 
du Pont compound (not rubber or fibre). | 
Reinforced, like a tire, with a vulcanized 
layer of Fiberglas, they resist distortion | 
and splitting from shut-off grind and 
squeeze. 


% Faucet leaks repaired with ‘Sexauer’ EASY- 
TITE washers and SELF-LOCK screws out- | 
last ordinary repairs ‘“6-to-1"! 


HIDDEN COSTS OF FAUCET LEAKS! | 


Hackensack, N.J. Water Co. and Ameri- 
can Gas Association figures prove stopping 
just ONE PIN-HOLE SIZE (1/32”) LEAK 
saves you 8,000 gal. water quarterly. A HOT 
WATER FAUCET LEAK repair saves you | 
over $7.58 QUARTERLY in fuel and water 
bills. Fewer leaks also produce important 
Savings on MATERIALS, LABOR and 
COSTLY FIXTURE REPLACEMENTS! 


A ‘Sexauer’ Technician will make avail- 
able our NEW Catalog, Edition “J’, listing 
our entire line of over 3,000 TRIPLE-WEAR 
plumbing repair parts and tools. He will 
survey your fixtures, determine the repair 
parts needed and establish 
an efficient stock arrange- 
ment and control to prevent 
costly overstocking or 
shortages. You get this 
service without obligation. 
Act now! 
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al agencies, and for those working 
in such related fields as architec- 
ture, public administration, civil en- 
gineering, utilities, real estate, and 
industrial development. Special fea- 
ture of the program is exploration 
into the use of modern computers in 
planning analysis. However, most of 
the course will be devoted to semi- 
nars of a type designed to provide 
a general review of current planning 
principles (sample topics—modern 
planning concepts, urban renewal, 
long-range programming of public 
works). In addition, there will be an 
all-day field trip to study some sig- 
nificant developments in suburban 
Boston. Tuition for the program is 
$225. 


Syracuse University, through its 
Maxwell graduate school of citizen- 
ship and public affairs and in co- 
operation with the Danforth Foun- 
dation, will this summer, for the 
second time, conduct a faculty sem- 
inar on metropolitan research prob- 
lems. The seminar, to be held 
August 28-September 7, will go into 
the substantive problems of urban 
regions and the research methods 
available for the analysis of those 
problems. Participation is to be lim- 
ited to about 25 persons, who will 
be selected, largely, from social sci- 
ence faculty members, of assistant 
professor and instructor rank. Spon- 
sors of the seminar will pay all lo- 
cal expenses of the participants. 


The University of Wisconsin’s Stu- 
dent Association of Landscape Ar- 
chitects sponsored a conference 
April 8-10 that brought together 
architects, landscape architects, and 
city and regional planners. Some 200 
landscape and design specialists 
from throughout the midwest at- 
tended the sessions. Among head- 
line speakers: Garrett Eckbo, Los 
Angeles planning consultant and 
landscape architect; Walter L. 
Chambers of the University of 
Michigan’s college of architecture 
and design; William Keck, Chicago 
architect. 


Cornell University’s Organization 


of Cornell Planners held its annual 
spring conference March 18 and 19 
on the campus. The theme: “Hous 
ing — Whose Responsibility?” The 
participants: some of the most emi 
nent planning and housing experts 
in the United States. 

The Cornell conference was bro- 
ken up into four panel discussions 
and a special address on the subject 
of housing technology in the future 
by Burnham Kelly, associate pro- 
fessor of city planning at the Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology. 
Panel discussions included: (1) a 
historical survey of housing in 
America, including social and polit- 
ical challenges that have come up 
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through the years; (2) discussions 
by members of various agencies con- 
cerned with and responsible for the 
supply of housing in America; (3) 
a study of the relation of housing to 
a community's total needs; (4) dis- 
cussion of proposals for a national 
housing policy. 

Among the participants in the ses- 
sions were NAHRO Executive Di- 
rector John D. Lange; Ernest 
Bohn, director of the Cleveland 
housing authority; James E. Lash, 
executive vice-president of the 
American Council To Improve Our 
Neighborhoods; Lester Eisner, Jr. 
of the New York State Division of 
Housing; Tracy B. Augur of the 
Housing and Home Finance Agen- 
cy; Oliver C. Winston of the Valley 
Development Foundation in Bing- 
hamton, New York. 


The University of Chicago is of- 
fering a two-week institute (July 
25-August 5) dealing with “Com- 
munity Organization in the Local 
Neighborhood,” led by Simon Sla- 
vin, executive director, Educational 
Alliance, New York City. The 
course aims to examine major so- 
cial trends and forces that affect 
neighborhood life and will give 
special attention to selected issues 
if desired by the participants. Al- 
though originally designed for so- 
cial work practitioners and teach- 
ers, the institute is open to others 
whose responsibilities involve 
neighborhood organizing. 

The university reports that sev- 
eral applicants for the afternoon 
community organization institute 
have also registered for a morning 
series in “Professional Development 
of Volunteer Programs in Social 
Work Settings.” This second course 
is designed for executives, directors, 
and supervisors of programs in 
which volunteers contribute service 
to clients in one-to-one or group 
settings. 

Applications for institutes and 
for housing in a newly constructed 
university dormitory can be ob- 
tained from: School of Social Serv- 
ice Administration, University of 
Chicago, Chicago 37, Illinois. Tui- 
tion is $37.50 for one institute, $67 
for two; single or double room ac- 
commodations are additional. 


The National University Extension 
Association conducted a session on 
community development at its an- 
nual spring meeting at Chicago's 


(Continued next page) 
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Mary Nenno Thomas Blakley 


MARY NENNO, THOMAS BLAKLEY 
ARE NAMED TO NAHRO STAFF 


Two newcomers to the NAHRO staff are Mary Nenno, formerly 
with the Buffalo Municipal Housing Authority, and Thomas J. 
Blakley, who came to NAHRO from a position as community 
relations director with the Gary public school system. Both 
appointments are a reflection of the Association reorganization 
—setting up a housing, a renewal, and a codes division—that is to 
go into effect at the October Annual Conference (see page 163). 


Miss Nenno, based in NAHRO’s Washington office, joins the 
Association with the title of Assistant Director in charge of 
the soon-to-be-established housing division. No newcomer to 
NAHROites, who for many years have rubbed elbows with her 
at committee meetings (especially the Research and Statistics 
Committee) and at national, regional, and local conferences, 
Miss Nenno was with the Buffalo authority for nine years, in 
recent years as director of research and publications. Prior to 
joining the authority, she was research assistant with the Gov- 
ernmental Research Bureau of Buffalo and Erie County and, 
before that, held a similar position with the Institute of Local 
and State Government at the University of Pennsylvania. Miss 
Nenno’s first-hand knowledge of the public housing field; her 
intimacy with the affairs of NAHRO; her familiarity with gov- 
ernmental structure; and her experience in publications work 
are all expected to make her an important asset to the staff. 


Mr. Blakley is a newcomer to the housing field but no new- 
comer to association work, publications work, and public rela- 
tions work .. . all of which have stood him in good stead in the 
duties he has been performing for NAHRO over the past few 
months since his appointment. Prior to joining the Gary school 
system, Mr. Blakley for a total of more than ten years worked 
with two associations in the health field, one of which he served 
as executive director and the other, as assistant executive sec- 
retary. Currently, Mr. Blakley serves NAHRO as staff liaison 
with the Technical & Maintenance Section, as editor of the 
T & M Newsletter, and as reporter for the JouRNAL on T&M 
matters. In the post-reorganization setup, Mr. Blakley’s duties 
tie into the new housing division. He is located in NAHRO’s 
Chicago office. 


In other aspects of the reorganization plan: ‘'N AHRO Assistant 
Director Roger E. Schmidt continues his interests in rebuild- 
ing operations by taking over as staff person in charge of the 
new renewal division; Associate Director Dorothy Gazzolo will 
be in charge of the new codes division, at least until it is firmly 
established. 
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Shoreland Hotel in late April. 
Among topics the educators con- 
cerned themselves with were: “The 
Role of the University in Commun- 
ity Programs,” “The Big City Story 
—Case Studies in Community De- 
velopment in Urban Areas,” and 
“How do Community Development 
Programs Abroad Affect Domestic 
U.S. Programs?” The Ford Founda- 
tion-afhliated association spent one 
afternoon on a windshield tour of 
the nearby Hyde Park-Kenwood re- 
development area viewing “Results 
of an Urban Community Program.” 
University extension services have 
a particular role in community de- 
velopment, according to the group, 
since they “have personnel skilled 
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in working with adult groups and 
individuals on problems of public 
affairs.” 


Goucher College will sponsor a 
civic education program designed 
“to raise the level of civic intelli- 
gence and participation in dealing 
with urban problems,” in each of 
ten selected cities during the 1960- 
61 academic year, thanks to a Fund 
for Adult Education grant. Six ses- 
sions in each of the cities will be 
conducted by specially trained 
Goucher alumni; other participants 
will be members of the communi- 
ties. Anticipated program is an out- 
growth of the college’s year-long 
75th anniversary seminar on “Hu- 
man Values in the Emerging Amer- 
ican City,” a theme selected because 
the school considered urbanism the 
most important and urgent domes- 
tic issue to be fated. The completed 
seminar is described as the first 
year-long study of the city by a 
liberal arts college and printed ma- 
terials, special papers, and tape re- 
cordings developed there will be 
primary study materials for the up- 
coming program .. . the materials 
may also be made available to other 
liberal arts colleges wishing to con- 
duct similar programs. Among high 
points of the recently completed 
Goucher seminar were addresses 
by New Haven Mayor Richard C. 
Lee and New York University 
Chancellor Dr. George D. Stoddard, 
airing their respective views on the 
urban challenge to liberal arts col- 
leges. Also featured was a series of 
meetings where Baltimore leaders 
joined with faculty members to 
thrash out human problems pre- 
sented by the city, urban prob- 
lems of the future, and college and 
post-college education for the “new 
urban America.” 


Loyola University recently com- 
pleted a series of ‘““New City” semi- 
nars designed to acquaint young 
civic leaders with metropolitan 
problems of the sixties. Two dozen 
young business and organization 
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executives who participated con- 
sidered such topics as housing, land 
use, and the role of government. A 
major concept in seminar planning 
was recognition of the importance 
of private investors in solving 
metropolitan problems—after gov- 
ernment has taken preliminary 
steps to enable the investors to get 
to work. 


The University of Illinois sails into 
summer by chalking up two com- 
pleted conferences—one on _plan- 
ning, the other on low-cost housing. 
Planners got together early this 
month to discuss such subjects as: 
“Planning for Enterprise,” “Local 
Officials Look at Planning,” “Meth- 
ods of Financing Planning,” “Ex- 
ploding Cities and Vanishing Re- 
sources,” and “Citizens in Plan- 
ning,” at an Illinois statewide 
planning conference presented by 
the university. Back in January, 
good design and construction for 
low-cost housing were the featured 
attractions at the 15th Annual Short 
Course in Residential Construction, 
sponsored by the Small Homes 
Council-Building Research Coun- 
cil. 


The Pennsylvania State Univer- 
sity has initiated seminars for the 
men who plan and design struc- 
tures that may some day have to re- 
sist nuclear weaponry, since “only 
a few architect-engineer firms of the 
nation today have a capability to 
handle such problems.” The uni- 
versity has also launched a gradu- 
ate study program in architectural 
engineering, with the focus on 
nuclear-resistant structures. The 
seminars, “Atomic Shelter I,” (ar- 
chitectural and engineering plan- 
ning) July 10-22; and “Atomic Shel- 
ter II,” (structural engineering and 
radiation shielding) July 24-August 
5, will be conducted on a lecture- 
discussion-problem solving basis by 
university specialists and guest lec- 
turers from governmental agencies. 
For information, write: Conference 
Center, The Pennsylvania State 
University, University Park, Penn- 
sylvania. 


“OUTSIDE GROUPS" CONSIDER 
URBAN HOUSING PROBLEMS 
Subjects ranging from commu- 
nity leadership to space planning, 
from building codes to property 
management provide the focus for 
a varied series of meetings spon- 
sored by groups not directly con- 
cerned with the housing and re- 
newal program but having related 
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interests. A rundown of recent pro- 
grams follows: 


Community Leadership Training 
Lab may tell what even best friends 
won’t—“the effect our own behavior 
has in blocking cooperation.” A 
two-week experimental workshop 
in community leadership is being 
offered for the first time by the 
National Training Laboratories, an 
organization specializing in com- 
bining theory about human be- 
havior with actual practice. Here's 
how the lab will work: a group of 
60 carefully screened participants— 
both professionals and volunteers 
concerned with community prob- 
lems—will be thrown together for 
two weeks in a quiet New England 
retreat, virtually creating their own 
community. They'll work through 
problems such as: what promotes 
or what blocks cooperation, how 
power affects decision making, how 
changes are brought about in a 
community—in short, the dynamics 
of taking action in communities. 
The laboratory situation, reports 
the organization, “encourages ex- 
perimentation that would be im- 
possible at home where mistakes 
may be costly.” Among techniques 
employed during the program will 
be theory presentations by distin- 
guished lecturers; application and 
practice sessions conducted by spe- 
cialists on specific local problems; 
training groups to increase the 
sensitivity and self awareness need- 
ed for effective group action; and 
problem-solving groups to work on 
back-home problems of the par- 
ticipants. 


Among planners for laboratory 
session are Leonard Czarniecki, 
Rehabilitation and Conservation 
Branch of the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency; Harvey Perloff, 
Resources for the Future; and Rich- 
ard W. Poston, department of com- 
munity development, Southern IIli- 
nois University. 


Enrollment priority will be given 
to teams of three or more from the 
same community for the June 26 
to July 8 workshop at Gould Acad- 
emy, Bethel, Maine. All inquiries 
regarding Experimental Laboratory 
in Community Leadership Train- 
ing should be addressed to: Nation- 
al Training Laboratories, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, Northwest, Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. 


Industry Conference on Codes, 
held April 11 in Washington, pro- 
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vided a sounding board for varied 
views on whether a single, national 
building code would solve big prob- 
lems or just create new ones. Speak- 
ers addressed more than 100 build- 
ing manufacturers’ representatives 
at the meeting, which was spon- 
sored jointly by the National As- 
sociation of Home Builders, the 
American Institute of Architects, 
and the National Society of Profes- 
sional Engineers. 

NAHB President Martin L. Bart- 
ling, Jr. opened the conference with 
a plea for a united effort to remove 
outdated and multiple restrictions 
barring the road to better housing. 
“Of particular concern is the de- 
pressing effect which obsolete and 
multiple housing codes are having 
—and unless changed,” he said, “the 
effect will become more and more 
critical—on the new products, the 
new materials and the new tech- 
niques that the construction indus- 
try must have if it is to meet the 
challenge of the sixties.” 

On the other side of the multiple 
code question was Douglas Whit- 
lock, board chairman of the Struc- 
tural Clay Products Institute, who 
warned that establishment of a 
single building code would weaken 
code modernization. He cited pro- 
gress made by four major organi- 
zations now sponsoring model 
building codes: Building Officials 
Conference of America, National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, Inter- 
national Conference of Building 
Officials, and Southern Building 
Code Conference. “What we need 
is not another code,” he said, “but 
wider use made of these excellent 
existing ones.” Although recogniz- 
ing recent progress, Mr. Whitlock 


- indicated there was still much to be 


done in the code field, not only by 
construction industry people, but 
by all groups interested in com- 
munity well-being. He also plugged 
for enabling legislation on the state 
level to allow municipalities to use 
“adoption by reference,” thus let- 
ting cities adopt an existing model 
code without first holding long, 
costly, hearings. About one fourth 
of the states now have such legisla- 
tion, he said, making up-to-date 
codes possible for many communi- 
ties. Middle-grounder in the one 
code vs. several “debate” was Ralph 
J. Johnson, director of NAHB’s Re- 
search Institute, who suggested “a 
reasonable degree of uniformity in 
building regulations,” and “wide- 
spread adoption, at least regionally, 
of codes establishing uniform build- 
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ing requirements.” Research’s con- 
tribution to improved codes was 
Mr. Johnson’s main concern and he 
was optimistic: “We are in the 
throes of a scientific revolution in 
home building that will penetrate 
the progress-stifling iron curtain of 
ignorance, arrogance and adminis- 
tration by decree and specification 

. now is not the time to be com- 
placent about existing methods, 
products, materials, or specifica- 
tions. The status quo has yielded to 
the stimulus of research . . . home 
buyers and the nation’s economy 
will be the beneficiaries.” 


American Society of Landscape 
Architects have planned an upcom- 
ing annual meeting around the 
theme, “Planning for Space.” The 
organization’s New York chapter 
will host some 300 national mem- 
bers, including national planning 
organization officers and members 
of private and public Ps 
agencies at the June 26-29 session. 
“Landscape architects are leaders 
in the fight against slum areas 
which, historically, increase social 
problems and diminish the value of 
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land,” says Oliver A. Deakin, presi- 
dent of the New York chapter. 
Ideas discussed will be evident in 
the design of homes, shopping cen- 
ters, industrial and recreational 
areas for years to come, the organi- 
zation indicates. The meeting will 
be opened by New York Mayor 
Robert Wagner and be climaxed 
by an address by R. Buckminister 
Fuller, “one of America’s most 
creative architects and engineers . . . 
known and respected all over the 
world for his ss sence concepts of 
design.” Topics on the agenda in- 
clude landscape design at the urban 
level, city planning and zoning, 
and regional planning. 


Institute of Real Estate Manage- 
ment of the National Association of 
Real Estate Boards is staging back- 
to-the-classroom sessions for realtors 
and others interested in the tech- 
niques of professional property 
management. Two courses are ol- 
fered: “Practical Methods for Suc- 
cessful Property Management” at 
Niagara Falls, Canada, September 
12-17, and “Development and Man- 
agement of Investment Properties” 
at St. Louis, October 3-8. Courses 
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are repeats of those staged in April 
in Charlotte and Boston. Informa- 
tion is available from: The Insti- 
tute of Real Estate Management, 
36 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


Central Business District Seminar 
Series held five April-May sessions 
in North Carolina to tackle the 
problems of central business dis- 
tricts in general, and North Caro- 
lina’s downtowns in particular. Pro- 
gram participants included 
NAHROites Knox Banner, exec- 
utive director, National Capital 
Downtown Committee, Inc., Wash- 
ington, D. C., speaking on “Organi- 
zation of Public and Private Efforts 
to Improve the Central Business 
District and Successful Public Re- 
lations Programs,” and Lawrence 
Cox, Norfolk’s housing and redevel- 
opment director, on “The Role of 
Government with Respect to the 
Central Business District—Use of 
Urban Renewal.” Other speakers, 
including city planners, business- 
men, business consultants, traffic en- 
gineers, and an architect, dealt with 
a gamut of downtown renewal prob- 
lems, from deciding what is needed, 
to financing the improvements. 
Sponsored and conducted by the In- 
stitute of Government, with support 
from the Ford Foundation, the five 
Tuesday seminars took encores 
Wednesday in other towns: Chapel 
Hill always figured as the location 
of one of the two days, with “twice- 
overs” distributed between Greens- 
boro, High Point, and Winston- 
Salem. 


HHFA PRESENTS POCKET-SIZE REPORT 
HIGHLIGHTING 1959 ACHIEVEMENTS 

The pocket book style has found 
its way into government agency re- 
porting. The Housing and Home 
Finance Agency has recently 
brought out a trim little folder 
titled Housing Accomplishments in 
1959. Capsule edition aims to sum 
up housing progress and problems 
well in advance of the agency’s tra- 
ditional, detailed—and bulky—an- 
nual report, due to come off the 
presses for 1959 late this year. The 
new idea is to present data in a 
newsy, anecdotal style calculated to 
appeal to “the man in the street 
and the woman in the home—all 
the people whom our programs are 
intended to serve,” in the words of 
HHFA Administrator Norman P. 
Mason. 

The popularized report features 
humorous illustrations and foot- 
notes that seek to clear up matters 
when the going gets a bit heavy. 





Covered are housing for the aged, 
urban renewal, experiment and re- 
search, and facts and figures about 
the agency’s achievements 
all with the accent on people. 
Copies of the booklet may be ob- 
tained in limited numbers from 
Washington or regional offices of 
HHFA, or purchased from the Su- 
perintendent of Documents, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C., at 15 cents per copy. 


TOP BID TOPS APPRAISED VALUE 
IN “ATOM TOWN" APARTMENT SALE 

Highest of six bidders went al- 
most $60,000 over the appraised 
value when 45 apartment buildings 
went up for sale last month in 
Oak Ridge, Tennessee—the former- 
ly 100- per-cent-government-owned 
town now in the final stages of sale 
to private investors (see April 1959 
JouRNAL, page 114). 

An offer of $2,800,000 by South 
Hill Corporation of Oak Ridge 
took the buildings, which contain 
a total of 803 units. The transac- 
tion completed sale of 295 multi- 
family structures for a total of 
$5,327,827. 

South Hill’s principal stockhold- 
ers are two Columbus realtors: 
Johh W. Galbreath, also president 
of the Pittsburgh Pirates National 
League baseball club; and James H. 
Moore, who was chief stockholder 
of another corporation that bought 
Oak Ridge apartments in a pre- 
vious sale. 

Meanwhile, on May 16, the Hous- 
ing and Home Finance Agency, 
which is handling the sales, an- 
nounced that the last of the 9166 
single-family homes in Oak Ridge 
and Richland, Washington—anoth- 
er of the “atomic energy towns”’— 
was transferred to private owner- 
ship, making all such residences in 
the two communities owner-occu- 
pied. Only properties now remain- 
ing to be sold in the towns are 
commercial establishments and un- 
developed land. 


TWO NEW PAMPHLET SETS ADVOCATE 
SELF-HELP FOR LOCAL BLIGHT 

Two new pamphlets sets, al- 
though they spring from divergent 
points of view, share one big idea 

. they invite local organizations 
to step into action on their own to 
solve their communities’ housing 
and renewal problems. One set of 
ideas comes from the United Steel- 
workers of America; the other from 
the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce. 
Kickoff pamphlet in the Steel- 
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workers’ series provides background 
data about housing conditions and 
the agencies equipped to cope with 
them; then outlines a program of 
action for labor people. Titled 
Housing in Your Town—What You 
Can Do About It, the booklet in- 
cludes such major topic headings 
as: local authorities, redevelop- 
ment agencies, planning commis- 
sions, and code enforcement. Em- 
phasizing labor’s stake in the hous- 
ing industry, the pamphlet suggests 
such action as serious study of local 
codes and prompt reporting of any 
violations. Booklet is illustrated 
with photographs of both attrac- 
tive, modern housing and of slum 
and near-slum conditions and sports 
a cover by the JouRNAL’s own John 
Bradford. 


The Chamber of Commerce pam- 
phlet series, already completed, pre- 
sents a program of “self help for 
blighted cities.” Ideas put forward 
will be tested within the year in 
seven urban communities, says the 
organization. The chamber’s plan 
is specific as to how cities can clean 
up slums, attract new industries, 
and solve a whole range of prob- 
lems characteristic of today’s urban 
areas. The seven yet-unnamed com- 
munities that will undertake the 
program will be in population cate- 
gories of from 30,000 to one half 
million; responsibility and financ- 
ing under each program will rest 
with city governments and business, 
civic, and union groups, says the 
chamber. 


Set forth in seven booklets, the 
program is described as the culmi- 
nation of about two and one half 
years work by members of the or- 
ganization—in consultation with lo- 
cal and state governments, plus 
businessmen and business groups. 
Straight-to-the-point titles of the 
series are: (I) Balanced Community 
Development, (II) Community 
Analysis—Foundation for Decision 
Making, (III) Comprehensive Plan- 
ning—Guide for Community 
Growth and Change, (IV) Planning 
Urban Renewal Projects, (V) Mod- 
ernizing Local Government, (V1) 
Financing Community Develop- 
ment, and (VII) Community Lead- 
ership—Key to Local Development. 
Single copies are available at 50 
cents, or $3 for the set from: Con- 
struction and Civic Development 
Department, Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, 1615 H 
Street, Northwest, Washington 6, 
D.C. 
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NOMINATIONS SOLICITED FOR SLATE 
OF NAHRO OFFICERS FOR 1960-1961 


First step in shifting NAHRO to 
a biennial schedule of elections and 
national conferences will come with 
the election of 1960-61 officers and 
members of the Board of Gover- 
nors. The Nominating Committee 
that will draw up the slate for this 
election was announced this month 
by NAHRO President Charles L. 
Farris and is named below. The 
nominees that the committee rec- 
ommends will be up for election at 
the annual business meeting of 
members, due to be held during 
the 1960 national conference, sched- 
uled for Detroit, October 2-5 (see 
page 163). 


Nominating Committee 


Serving on the Nominating Com- 
mittee, which is made up of a chair- 
man and two members-at-large 
named by President Farris and sev- 
en representatives of the NAHRO 
regional councils, are: 


Chairman: Harold J. Dillehay, 
Executive Director, Housing Au- 
thority of the City of Charlotte, 
North Carolina 


At-large Members: William L. Raf- 
sky, Development Coordinator, 
City of Philadelphia 
Robert D. Sipprell, Executive 
Director, Buffalo Municipal 
Housing Authority 


Regional Representatives: New 
England—Philip F. Tripp, Exec- 
utive Director, New Bedford 
Housing Authority 


Middle Atlantic—Murray M. Bis- 
gaier, Executive Secretary, New 
Jersey Association of Housing 
and Redevelopment Authorities 


North Central—Elmer Jolly, Ex- 
ecutive Director, Peoria Housing 
Authority 


Southeastern—M. B. Satterfield, 
Executive Director, Housing Au- 
thority of the City of Atlanta 


Southwest—Dowell Naylor, Jr., 
Executive Director, Housing Au- 
thority of the City of Little Rock 


Pacific Northwest—Charles A. 
Dondero, Executive Director, 
Housing Authority of Douglas 
County, Oregon 


Pacific Southwest— James D, Rich- 
ardson, Executive Director, Hous- 
ing Authority and Redevelop- 
ment Agency of the City of 
Vallejo 


Positions Open 

Officers up for nomination for 
the 1960-61 year, on a one-year 
basis, are president and three vice- 
presidents, to be elected to head 
up the three divisions that will be 
organized after the election: hous- 
ing division, renewal division, codes 
division. In 1961, these offices will 
be filled on a two-year basis. Also 
up for nomination: eight three- 
year terms on the Board of Gover- 
nors. In 1961, Board terms will be 
four years, with eight places being 
filled at each biennial election. 

The outgoing officers and Board 
members who will be replaced 
through the 1960 election are: 
president—Charles L. Farris, Execu- 
tive Director, St. Louis Housing 
and Land Clearance for Redevelop- 
ment Authorities; first vice-presi- 
dent—Mark K. Herley, Director, 
Detroit Housing Commission; sec- 
ond vice-president—Dr. Karl L. 
Falk, Chairman, Housing Author- 
ity of the City of Fresno; Board 
members—O. W. Collins, Chair- 
man, Housing Authority of the 
City of Port Arthur, Texas; Louis 
Danzig, Executive Director, Hous- 
ing Authority of the City of New- 
ark; Harold J. Dillehay, Executive 
Director, Housing Authority of the 
City of Charlotte; Edmund Hor- 
winski, Executive Director, Hous- 
ing Authority of the City of Oak- 
land; Lee F. Johnson, Executive 
Director, Housing Authority of the 
City and County of Denver; Wil- 
liam L. Rafsky, Development Coor- 
dinator, City of Philadelphia; Gene 
W. Rossman, Executive Director, 
Portland (Oregon) Housing Au- 
thority; and Walter M. Simmons, 
Executive Director, Memphis Hous- 
ing Authority. 


Nominating Procedure 

As required by the Association's 
constitution, the Nominating Com- 
mittee must meet not more than 75 
nor less than 65 days before the 
national conference. July 21 has 
been set as the meeting date, in the 
(Continued column three, page 198) 
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Hardly anyone who knows anything about 





urban problems questions any more the need to 
preserve existing housing as part of the over-all 

drive to save America's cities. But all kinds of questions 
are raised as to how to go about doing it. It is 


to the formidable challenge of this 


renewal frontier—the preservation of existing 


at this section of the JOURNAL is devoted. 


The rehab-conservation roundup—it is presented as 
a story in two parts (below and page opposite) — 


represents a kind of followup 


to the special May 1959 JOURNAL on rehabilitation. 





RENEWAL FRONTIER: EXISTING HOUSING 


PART |: CITY PROCEDURES, PROBLEMS, AND PROPS 


That more and more communi- 
ties are looking to a minimum 
standards housing code to supply 
the gas needed to get the rehabilita- 
tion-conservation drive into high 
gear is evident in the record: 


—in 1950, before the rehab-conser- 
vation approach to slums figured in 
national housing legislation, only 
about a dozen communities were 
known to the JOURNAL to have 
housing standards in effect (see 
January 1956 JourNAL, page 26). 


—in 1955—just a year after the leg- 
islative concept of urban renewal— 
with its emphasis on a housing code 
as part of the “workable program” 
requirement—came into being, a 
Journat check showed the number 
of communities with minimum 
standards in effect to have more 
than doubled (see August-Septem- 
ber JOURNAL, page 281). 


—today, with more and more com- 
munities recognizing the vital need 
to preserve the existing housing 
supply as part of a total approach 
to the housing problem, the num- 
ber of communities with codes, by 
JouRNAL count, has topped 350. 
Perhaps as significant as the big 
jump in the number of communi- 
ties with codes is the number, not 
easily counted, of communities 
busy at revamping older codes. 
What the activity means: that com- 
munities are finding that code- 
making is not a one-time job; the 
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a code: that’s a beginning 


operation is a continuous one, call- 
ing for frequent restudying and re- 
shaping of standards to meet chang- 
ing times and conditions. 

Some of the recent developments 
on the codemaking front—both in 
regard to cities with newly enacted 
codes and those reshaping older 
codes are presented below. They 
demonstrate some of the _philos- 
ophy behind the making of a code 
and some of the problems commu- 
nities face in developing and en- 
acting standards. 

Stockton 

It was participation in the urban 
renewal program that got Stockton, 
California going on the road to 
adoption of a minimum standards 
housing code. Last November the 
city council approved a code, in 
order, it was said, “to satisfy federal 
requirements in connection with 
the East Addition redevelopment 
project.” 

The Stockton code is tough. It 
sets standards that are much higher 
than those set up by the state, 
which the community could have 
adopted instead. But the local view 
is that renewal can get nowhere 
without tough housing standards. 
In the words of a city councilman 
who earlier had been one of the 
code’s strongest opponents: “If 
we're going to have renewal, we’re 
going to have to use a strong hous- 
ing code. There isn’t enough public 
money in the world to knock down 
all the rotten buildings and rebuild 


them. The right to own property 
should include the obligation to 
maintain it.” 
Cincinnati 

Cincinnati’s housing standards 
were jacked up in January...and 
it was pressure from two citizens 
groups—the Avondale Community 
Council, a group operating in a re- 
newal area, and the Better Housing 
League, a countywide organization 
—that were behind the action. 

While it was the citizens groups 
that spurred the city council to act, 
the Urban Renewal Administration 
also had been critical of the city’s 
existing housing standards and at 
one time even threatened to with- 
hold federal renewal money until 
the standards were uplifted. The 
city’s housing regulations, contained 
in the building code, until the Jan- 
uary changes ignored many of the 
requirements that today are usu- 
ally found in big-city codes, such as 
kitchen sinks; hot water; and the 
elimination of outdoor toilets. The 
new Cincinnati provisions also in- 
crease the number of plumbing fix- 
tures required in rooming houses; 
require two means of egress for 
third-floor rooms in multiple dwell- 
ings; tighten up requirements for 
access and privacy in all dwellings; 
and, in general, require better 
maintenance of properties. 

Kansas Communities 

Kansas City, Wichita, and To- 

ka—all three already in the camp 
(Continued column one, page 186) 
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PART II: SIGNS OF PROGRESS—CITIZEN, CITY ACTION 


rehabilitation campaign gains momentum 


Rehabilitation is gaining new 
prestige an as approach to housing 
problems . . . partly because of the 
shift in emphasis from clearance to 
rehab projects in federal housing 
policy (see November 1959 Jour- 
NAL, page 355); partly because 
builders and contractors are begin- 
ning to find out they can make 
money at it; and partly because 
cities are wising up to the fact that, 
in order to gain headway in the 
fight on slums, clearance activities 
must be supplemented with activ- 
ities designed to save worthwhile 
existing properties. 

Builder Interest 

For some years, the National As- 
sociation of Home Builders has 
tried, unsuccessfully, to get its mem- 
bers to get into the rehab act in a 
big way, largely in order to build 
up evidence of a private-enterprise 
alternative to public slum clearance 
(see February 1957 JouRNAL, page 
63). However, where organized 
heckling failed, the glitter of prom- 
ised gold may succeed: experience 
of a few pioneers in large-scale 
home fixup operations has indi- 
cated a full pot at the end of the 
rainbow and predictions are that 
rehabilitation may emerge as a 
highly competitive national indus- 
try. 

According to House & Home, the 
kind of operator who has been 
most successful at tapping the gi- 
gantic home fixup market—it is esti- 
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mated at various figures in the 12 
billion to 25 billion dollar range— 
is the one equipped to handle a 
kind of supermarket operation. 
Said Robert Seaver in an article in 
the February issue of the magazine: 
“Much as the volume builder grew 
to dominate the new house market 
in the early ’50s, so in the ’60s a 
breed of contractor seems to be 
emerging who brings 20th century 
business methods and volume tech- 
niques to remodeling. He makes it 
less of a personalized handcraft and 
offers materials, installation, and 
financing to his customers in a 
single package. . . Today, the vol- 
ume one-stop remodeler is taking 
more and more of the market away 
from his competitors. If continued, 
this trend,” according to Mr. Seaver, 
“has more than market implica- 
tions.” It may, the author suggests, 
provide the kind of national indus- 
try that federal agencies have been 
looking for to give rehab-slanted 
renewal projects a boost. 

Among the big one-stop rehab 
peddlers cited by House © Home 
are Herbert Richheimer, who oper- 
ates in three states and who grossed 
between 3 and 4 million dollars last 
year, and Community Builders, In- 
corporated of Skokie, Illinois, who 
attribute about 80 per cent of a 5 
million dollar rehabilitation vol- 
ume to work on dwellings. These 
are the kind of case histories that 
lead to current predictions that 
home builders in the future will be 


looking for ways to get in on the 
gravy. 
New York City 

As a city, New York, too, was 
cool to rehabilitation. A leader in 
the field of Title I clearance proj- 
ects completed and under way, the 
city until comparatively recent his- 
tory put little time and effort 
into organizing rehabilitation cam- 
paigns. But the picture, apparently, 
is changing. Some of the signs: 


—“The West Side Story.” City 
officials have their own version of 
“the West Side Story” and, at least 
with property owners who had been 
waging a desperate fight against the 
heavy-handed bulldozer tactics of 
Robert Moses, formerly chairman 
of the city’s Committee on Slum 
Clearance, it should be as much of 
a hit as the Broadway production. 
In the mill for the west side is a 
20-block rehabilitation-slanted re- 
newal project and, as part of this 
undertaking, the city this summer 
will initiate a Section 314 “demon- 
stration grant” study designed to 
show how brownstone rooming 
houses and multiple dwellings can 
be converted into modern apart- 
ment buildings. (An earlier “314 
study” in the area was aimed at de- 
termining the feasibility of renewal 
in the neighborhood—see June 1956 
JouRNAL, page 196.) Both the new 
“demonstration study” and the re- 
newal project were initiated by the 
city’s Urban Renewal Board, which 
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is slated to be combined with the 
old slum clearance committee un- 
der a reorganization of housing 
agencies that is now under way (see 
March JOURNAL, page 96). 

The new demonstration study 
will cover a two-block area in which 
are located 35 rooming houses and 
single-room-occupancy buildings. It 
is hoped that the rehabilitation of 
these structures will turn up tech- 
nical and financing techniques that 
can be used throughout the west side 
area and, possibly, in other large 
cities across the nation as well. The 
program is to include intensive 
code-enforcement activities and, un- 
like other of New York City’s Title 
I-connected operations, city reloca- 
tion of tenants from the site. The 
study is expected to cost the federal 
government and the city a total of 
$300,000. 


—Conversions to Public Housing. 
Another sample of the city’s recent 
emphasis on rehabilitation is a 
new program launched by the New 
York City Housing Authority: re- 
modeling of 125 single-room-occu- 
pancy buildings—some are in the 
west side renewal area mentioned 
above—into structures accommodat- 
ing 2000 low-income families. 
While NYCHA has tried conver- 
sions of private housing before (see 
May 1959 JourNAL, page 172), the 
earlier experiments were a drop in 
the bucket compared to the 25 mil- 
lion dollar program now contem- 
plated. 

First phase of the program—to 
affect 71 single - room - occupancy 
buildings—is already on the road: 
the Public Housing Administration 
has approved financing for conver- 
sion and rehabilitation of two 
buildings; specific rehab plans have 
been filed with the city plan com- 
mission for about a dezen more; 
and NYCHA is firming up facelift- 
ing plans for the others. This phase 
of the program will yield 996 low- 
rent units at an estimated cost of 
9.6 million dollars. Work is ex- 
pected to take several months. 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia’s rehabilitation con- 
sciousness got unusual expression 
last year in two series of meetings 
that amounted to in-service train- 
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ing for city personnel concerned 
with residential rehabilitation in 
urban renewal. The meetings were 
said to be part of “a re-evaluation 
of the city’s long-range renewal pro- 
gram and policies, particularly with 
respect to potentialities and prob- 
lems of home fixup operations.” 

On hand for each of the series 
were guest experts—they included 
William W. Nash of Harvard Uni- 
versity, who conducted studies on 
rehabilitation for ACTION; John 
F. Havens of Columbus, profes- 
sional rehabilitator (see May 1959 
JOURNAL, page 166); David Zisook 
of Chicago, another experienced 
rehabilitator (see December 1957 
JouRNAL, page 427)—who helped 
participants explore such questions 
as: What types of structures and 
neighborhoods offer greatest oppor- 
tunities for the rehab approach? 
Are geographically concentrated 
programs more effective than scat- 
tered rehabilitation? In stimulating 
rehabilitation, how important are 
removal of various types of nui- 
sances and the provision of com- 
munity facilities? What standards 
of housing quality can be achieved? 
What types of financing have 
proved effective? 

In addition to the discussion ses- 
sions with city staff, the visiting 
rehab experts on each occasion also 
took part in discussions with local 
redevelopment agency commission- 
ers and with bank and real estate 
representatives. 


Baltimore 
Answers to questions similar to 
those brought up in the Philadel- 
phia discussions mentioned above 
are being sought in Baltimore via a 
Section 314 “demonstration grant” 
study that is being conducted by 
the Baltimore Urban Renewal and 
Housing Agency. The study, in 
general, is designed to test methods 
of rehabilitation in a 334-acre block 
in what is known as the Harlem 
Park area. Although the study area 
covers just one small piece of land, 
findings, according to local officials, 
will have significance for Balti- 
more’s total urban renewal pro- 
gram and, possibly, for many other 

cities across the nation. 
Some of the questions the dem- 
onstration is directed at answering 
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are: Can obsolescence be overcome 
by remodeling? Can higher reha- 
bilitation standards be established 
in an urban renewal area than are 
applicable to the entire city? Can 
existing financial resources be de- 
veloped for property owners? Will 
property owners and tenants par- 
ticipate voluntarily in rehabilita- 
tion? To what extent are residents 
interested in the imterior open 
areas? Will renewal of the neigh- 
borhood affect residential stability? 
The story of how the work toward 
establishing answers to such ques- 
tions is progressing follows. 


One of the first steps in the dem- 
onstration was to inspect the 66 
houses in the block; this job was 
completed last October. The inspec- 
tion revealed a total of 1747 hous- 
ing code violations, or an average 
of 26.5 violations per structure. No- 
tices to correct the violations with- 
in 30 days were sent to all property 
owners. 


However, the city did not press 
for the fixup work deadline, pro- 
vided there was evidence of a will- 
ingness to cooperate, since it was 
recognized that, in some instances, 
the fairly extensive repairs called 
for would impose financial hardship 
on the owners. What was needed 
was time to work out the financing 
procedures and the renewal and 
housing agency did what it could to 
help: staff services of two specialists 
were placed at the disposal of prop- 
erty owners. One of these staffers 
was assigned the duty of advising 
owners as to the types of improve- 
ments appropriate to the condition 
and age of their properties; helping 
them to get estimates for work 
needed; and reviewing contracts to 
see that everything was in order. 
The other staffer offered financial 
advice—what kind of financing to 
use and where and how to get it. 


Here’s how things stand now on 
the demonstration block: The re- 
newal and housing agency has pur- 
chased ten houses in the study area 
for resale to private developers will- 
ing to rehabilitate them according 
to specifications; six of these houses 
have been sold via competitive bid- 
ding and the others are to be adver- 
tised for sale in the near future. 
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Of the 56 remaining structures on 
the block, rehabilitation of six is 
about completed; 43 are in various 
stages of repair; and court hearings 
have been scheduled for five others 
because of uncooperative owners. 
Two owners, both over 65 (one 
is seriously handicapped), present 
problems of a kind not easily solved: 
both are being asked to make ex- 
pensive repairs on houses that are 
already over-encumbered and fur- 
ther financing seems all but im- 
possible. 


The record of achievement in 
the area is, according to the renewal 
agency, largely the result of com- 
munity organization. It was devel- 
oped, BURHA says, “on the prem- 
ise that permanent rehabilitation 
of an area can be achieved only 
through the understanding, partic- 
ipation, and support of the people 
who live there.” 


Chicago 
Rehabilitation news emanating 





from Chicago produced a history- 
making event in March: the first 
rehabilitation of an apartment 
building in the nation to be fi- 
nanced with Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration Section 220 mortgage 
insurance. 

The University of Chicago, long 
interested in upgrading the neigh- 
borhood around its campus, spon- 
sored the apartment rehab job both 
as a “demonstration of what could 
be done to start rehabilitation 
moving” in the area and, also, “as 
a pilot project for private owners 
in renewal areas in at least 100 
cities across the nation.” The apart- 
ment building on which the fixup 
experiment was performed—a six- 
unit 40-year-old structure in Chi 
cago’s Hyde Park-Kenwood renewal 
area—was purchased by the univer- 
sity for $38,000 and more than 
$54,000 was spent on rehabilitating 
it. FHA has been committed to 
$58,500 in mortgage insurance for 
the job; the mortgage is held by 























the First National Bank of Chi 
cago. 

According to a university spokes 
man, the demonstration building 
has been completely renovated and 
modernized to compete on today’s 
real estate market (see pictures). 
Among the improvements: new 
plumbing fixtures; modern kitch 
ens; combined living-dining areas; 
a community recreation room in 
the basement. Designer for the face 
lifting was Architect Eric Friis. 

Units in the building will be sold 
off as cooperatives, with prices set 
at $13,000 and $13,500 for one-bed- 
room units and $18,000 and $18,500 
for three-bedroom units. 


City officials have been enthusi 
astic about the U of C’s rehabilita 
tion demonstration. D. E. Mackel 
mann, commissioner of the Com 
munity Conservation Board, for ex 
ample, said: “The University of 
Chicago has shown that rehabilita 
tion of apartment buildings is not 


At left and below 
are “before” and “after” 

views of the first apartment 
building in the nation to be 
rehabilitated under the 
Section 220 program. Sponsor 
of the fixup 

job: the University of Chicago. 

















only feasible but that, by adapting 
the cooperative principle to this 
project, the likelihood of success of 
the Hyde Park-Kenwood program 
has been materially strengthened.” 
Government agencies can help exe- 
cute a renewal project, Mr. Mackel- 
mann said, but rehabilitation of 
existing buildings is a major part of 
the effort and “this is up to the 
building owners.” 


Owner Interest 

In Cleveland, there is at least 
one apartment owner who has 
proved to his own satisfaction that 
rehabilitation is a sound invest- 
ment. According to the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer, when Charlie Sugar- 
man looks at what he did to an old 
apartment building in the city’s 


citizens on the go 


Communities where city hall has 
taken the time and trouble to en- 
courage, stimulate, and cooperate 
with citizens affected by, or interest- 
ed in renewal...cities where or- 
ganized citizens groups devoted to 
the cause of better housing are at 
work...cities where the voice of 
the man on the street is considered 
more a source of intelligence than 
an interruption—these are the 
places where urban renewal stands 
the best chance of success. Present- 
ed below are some outstanding re- 
cent examples of citizen participa- 
tion in action. 

Pittsburgh 

Pittsburgh citizens are on the go 
for renewal just about all over the 
city. Helping to keep the voters 
steamed up for the renewal drive 
are encouragement from city hall, 
the coverage given renewal in the 
daily press, and the fact that 
ACTION-Housing, Inc., a go-get- 
ting countywide citizens group (see 
March 1958 JouRNAL, page 79), 
has a hand in things almost every- 
where. Some items from here and 
there on the Pittsburgh citizen par- 
ticipation front: 


—in the East Liberty area: East 
Liberty is a section of the city slated 
for a six-year, around 260-acre 
rehabilitation and _ spot-clearance 
project (between 500 and 800 
structures are to go). Last year, 
ACTION-Housing, Inc. helped to 
organize a neighborhood citizens 
group in the area—the East Liberty 


Garden Valley rehabilitation area 









(see May 1959 JourNAL, page 165), 
he’s a most happy fella’. And, says 
the newspaper, “he should be.” 
The old ramshackle apartment 
building had been slated for con- 
demnation when Mr. Sugarman 
bought it for $37,000 early last 
year. He put on a new roof and 
new gutters and downspouts; he re- 
plastered almost the entire inter- 
ior; he put in new plumbing and 
new electric wiring; he installed a 
new heating system; he redecorated 
the interior; and, according to the 
Plain Dealer, “he hauled out 41 
truckloads of trash.” Further, al- 
though he added two new units a 
half-story below ground level, Mr. 
Sugarman ended up by knocking 
down the building’s capacity from 
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Renewal Council—and, with full 
cooperation from city officials, set 
about informing leaders of the new 
group on the meaning and implica- 
tions of what was being planned for 
their district (see May 1959 Jour- 
NAL, page 162). Now that the 
“prep” training period is over, the 
neighborhood council has taken the 
reins in the job of working to dispel 
fears born of unfounded rumor and 
to win support for renewal from all 
the people of the area. 

In charge of the neighborhood 
council’s operation is J. Louis Wen- 
zel, himself an East Liberty resi- 
dent, whom a local newspaper has 
described as an “answer man’’—be- 
cause he authors a renewal ques- 
tion-and-answer column for the East 
Liberty Tribune—and who describes 
himself as a professional ‘friend of 
the people”—because of the nature 
of his council work. Mr. Wenzel 
advises tenants, landlords, home- 
owners, and businessmen in the 
area; he answers their questions 
and helps them with their prob- 
lems; and, if he isn’t able to satisfy 
their needs, he gets the local public 
official into the act who can. Also 
keeping Mr. Wenzel and the neigh- 
borhood council busy: (1) the or- 
ganhizing of. district and block 
groups in the area—a job in which 
the council has the expert help of 
ACTION-Housing staffer James 
Cunningham, who is well known 
for the bangup neighborhood. or- 
ganization jeb that was done in 
Chicago’s Hyde Park-Kenwood re- 








13 to 11 units by restoring to orig- 
inal size some five-room units that 
had been split up into smaller 
apartments. The rehabilitation cost 
Mr. Sugarman only $16,000 under 
his own contracting. 

Today Mr. Sugarman gets $70 a 
month for the nine five-room units 
in the building and $60 for the 
four four-room units. Income from 
the living units plus two street-level 
stores in the building give the own- 
er a total annual rental income of 
$10,680. This amounts to a gross 
return of about 20 per cent on his 
investment, or a net yield of about 
12 per cent. Says Mr. Sugarman: 
“That’s about as good as any in- 
vestment I have. Besides, it’s a pleas- 
ure when you make it possible for 
people to live in nice places.” 


newal area; (2) distributing in- 
formative renewal literature to the 
people of the neighborhood; (3) 
maintaining liaison with city ofh- 
cials who are always ready to open 
the door when renewal-minded citi- 
zens knock. 

City hall’s open-door policy for 
citizens in renewal has paid off in 
many ways. In East Liberty, one of 
the most spectacular examples is 
what happened on Omega Street— 
a street steeped in the traditions 
and culture of the Italian town 
from which all 11 of the property 
owners on the block had come. 
Residents of the street not only 
shared the same background but 
they shared membership in the 
same club and a kind of camara- 
derie that permitted them “to walk 
into each other’s houses without 
knocking.” The Omega Streeters 
didn’t like that part of the renewal 
plan that threatened to wipe out 
their block. But they had been sold 
on the general good that could be 
achieved by city rebuilding, so, in- 
stead of launching a cold war, they 
went to the city with their prob- 
lems and hopes...and the city lis- 
tened. The midnight oil was burned 
for several months, as city redevel- 
opment officials joined with the 
Omega group to work out an al- 
ternative and, as it turned out, a 
better plan. The result: Omega 
Street will stand; good houses on 
the block will be rehabilitated; 
demolitions of nearby substandard 
buildings will provide larger lots 
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for the existing houses plus space 
for a parklet and offstreet parking 
(taxes and maintenance of the com- 
munal areas will be handled 
through a cooperative arrangement 
in which all property owners will 
participate and guarantees will be 
set up to keep the arrangement in- 
tact in the event one of the fami- 
lies sells its home). 


—in the Homewood-Brushton 
area. Residents in the about one- 
square-mile Homewood-Brushton 
area have asked for the opportunity 
to wage their own fight against 
blight in what amounts to Pitts- 
burgh’s first nonassisted renewal 
project...and the city, ACTION- 
Housing, Inc., and other groups 
have pledged full-scale support. 

The program got an enthusiastic 
sendoff at a banquet held in Febru- 
ary. About 100 community leaders 
were on hand to hear Mayor Joseph 
M. Barr pledge a hard-hitting city 
program to tie in with the do-it- 
yourself plans of the residents and 
businessmen of the area. Mayor 
Barr promised that the city would: 
(1) clip the wings of unscrupulous 
real estate profiteers in the neigh- 
borhood; (2) work to narrow the 
abnormally high ratio of taverns to 
residents; (3) set up an intensive 
housing-code enforcement program; 
(4) put. staff from the city plan de- 
partment to work on the project; 
(5) undertake community improve- 
ments in the neighborhood. 


—in the Bluff area. A group of 
citizens who face uprooting as a re- 
sult of a proposed 58-acre redevel- 
opment job in what is known as the 
Bluff area have come up with a self- 
help relocation idea that is now be- 
ing considered by the firm working 
up preliminary plans for the proj- 
ect for the local redevelopment 
agency. The Bluff residents want to 
stay where they are. As a result, 
they propose to build their own co- 
op apartment building in the re- 
development area, possibly with the 
help of Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration mortgage insurance. 


Cincinnati 

“It shows the respect Cincinnati 
officials have for the ability of citi- 
zens to share in government plan- 
ning.” 

That's what the Better Housing 
League, countywide citizens group 
in the Cincinnati area, has to say 
about a unique arrangement where- 
by the city his turned over to the 
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Avondale Community Council the 
job of conducting a sample survey 
of family preferences and financial 
capabilities in what is known as the 
Avondale-Corryville renewal area. 
Said the Better Housing League: 
“As far as is known, this is the first 
time that the [city] has engaged a 
neighborhood citizens’ organiza- 
tion, representing a large segment 
of the population affected, to per- 
form technical work for a renewal 
project.” 

The citizen-city teamwork came 
about because the community coun- 
cil on its own hook was planning a 
survey as part of a project to de- 
velop full-scale citizen participation 
in the area (project was under- 
taken with financial help from the 
Schwarzhaupt Fund and_ several 
local funds and agencies). At about 
the time the survey was to get go- 
ing, it was learned that the local re- 
newal agency was also about to be- 
gin interviewing people in the area. 
Since both the citizens group and 
the city wanted to find out many of 
the same things, they decided to 
join forces. 


Washington, D. C. 

Residents of the Adams-Morgan 
section of Washington, D.C. in Feb- 
ruary made urban renewal history: 
they unveiled a plan that they, 
themselves, had formulated for the 
rebuilding of their neighborhood. 
William E. Finley, director of the 
National Capital Planning Com- 
mission, described the occasion as 
a high spot in “an important ex- 
periment in democracy.” 

The Adams-Morgan citizens got 
into renewal planning in 1958, 
when the Urban Renewal Adminis- 
tration approved a $125,000 dem- 
onstration grant for the experiment 
(see May 1958 JouRNAL, page 151). 
The city agreed to perform such 
“extraordinary” services as making 
surveys and offering courses on how 
to rehabilitate homes as its contri- 
bution to the study and American 
University agreed to help the citi- 
zens lay out the groundwork for 
the plans. 

The citizen-planners, operating 
as the Adams- Morgan Citizens Plan- 
ning Committee, formulated a plan 
calling for redirecting traffic in the 
area; eliminating substandard 
dwellings and rehabilitating exist- 
ing ones; improving and expanding 
recreation areas; eliminating cer- 
tain objectionable industries in the 
area, if financially feasible; and 
constructing a new shopping cen- 


ter. Question still remaining to be 
answered: whether the area should 
be classified as one marked for a 
federally-aided renewal project, or 
whether a nonassisted project 
should be undertaken. 


Cleveland 

Some have called it the “soft 
sell” method; others have called it 
“friendly persuasion”; and still oth- 
ers have called it “the Teddy Roose- 
velt” technique (“speak softly, 
carry a big stick’). But, by any 
name, Cleveland’s new approach to 
rehabilitation apparently is keep- 
ing citizens clamoring for projects. 

Here’s the story. In its first rehab 
undertaking—the Garden Valley job 
(see May 1959 JourNAL, page 165) 
—the city, with little advance warn- 
ing to residents, went in with a 
this-is-it attitude and, as a result, 
had a rough go of it. This experi- 
ence demonstrated to city officials 
that “rehabilitation can get no- 
where ‘unless people want it.’” A 
new policy was initiated, therefore, 
whereby no rehabilitation project 
is undertaken unless the citizens of 
a neighborhood ask for it through 
a “representative neighborhood or- 
ganization.” The by-invitation-only 
policy has resulted in requests for 
projects from nearly 20 neighbor- 
hoods . .. many more than the city 
can handle at any one time. 

While the big feature of the 
Cleveland plan is the fact that cit- 
izens must take the initiative in 
getting a rehab project to rolling, 
the city does certain things to help 
get citizens in the right mood: on a 
citywide basis—the word is spread 
as to the plus values of neighbor- 
hood improvement and, on a 
neighborhood level—existing citi- 
zens groups are encouraged to un- 
dertake surveys that will determine 
whether or not their neighbor- 
hoods need rehab treatment. 

Once a neighborhood has asked 
for a project and it is officially de- 
clared a rehab project area, the 
city is constantly in there pitching 
... but it is the citizens who must 
bat the ball. As one city official put 
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it: “People can have as good neigh- 
borhoods as they want. It’s up to 
them.” As to the city’s role, it in- 
volves: (1) helping to set up block 
groups to help speed and coordi- 
nate activity; (2) applying the “big 
stick” treatment for any property 
owners who won't go along with 
their rehab-minded neighbors; (3) 
offering financial and technical ad- 
vice; (4) protecting citizens from 
suede-shoe operators who may try 
to swindle them on home repairs; 
and (5) when citizen-efforts at re- 
habilitation begin to show results 
—but not before—installing of pub- 
lic improvements in the rehab area. 
Public improvements, says James 
T. Yeilding, commissioner of the 
city’s slum clearance and blight 
control division, should be “the re- 
ward not the incentive.” 

Of the almost 20 projects that 
have been requested since the new 
rehab policy went into effect, the 
city expects to undertake about 
four during the current year. No 
direct federal aid is contemplated 
for any of these projects because it 
is believed that more can be done 
in less time without going through 
federal agencies. However, the door 
has not been completely shut on 
getting such help: “If later we find 
we do want federal aid, we can al- 
ways apply for it,” Mr. Yeilding 
says. 


Philadelphia 
In Philadelphia, citizens are at 
work for renewal, too. Since the 
start of the year, for example, there 
have been these developments: 


—residents in the north of the city 
banded together to form a private 
corporation, capitalized at $110,000, 
to provide money needed to finance 
rehabilitation of 43 row houses in 
the area. The corporation plan 
was developed by groups known as 
the Wharton Neighborhood Block 
Council and the Wharton Center 
as an alternative to the local hous- 
ing authority’s proposal to include 
the site of the dwellings in plans 
for a 450-unit project. The housing 
authority has agreed to eliminate 
the 43 lots from its project plans... 
if the dwellings are brought up to 
the standards the agency has set... 
if guarantees are given that they 
will be kept at these high standards 
for at least 10 years...and if plans 
are made to improve vacant lots in 
the blocks involved. 

Meanwhile, the corporation is 
selling shares at $1 each. Proceeds 
are to be loaned at 6 per cent to 
property owners willing to fix up 
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their homes in accordance with 
housing standards. Absentee land- 
lords and owners unwilling to im- 
prove their dwellings will be asked 
to sell their properties to the cor- 
poration, which will then rehabil- 
itate them and put them on the 
market. When the public-housing- 
alternative project is pig ate 
the corporation plans to finance 
other rehab operations in the same 
general area. 


—in the city’s Society Hill area 
—a Title I clearance-rehab area, in 
which efforts are being made to 
restore historic buildings (see Jan- 
uary 1959 JouRNAL, page 13)—the 
turn-the-clock-back rehabilitation 
campaign is moving ahead, with a 
good number of property owners 
already having signed agreements 
with the local redevelopment agen- 
cy calling for them to restore their 
buildings to their original state as 
much as possible. Most of the agree- 
ments call for such things as: re- 
placement of more modern glass 
doors with old-style solid wood 
doors; removal of paint to restore 
natural brick fronts typical of old 
Philadelphia; repair or replacement 
of iron-work fences and front-step 
handrails. A few of the agreements 
call for removal of storefronts and 
bay windows. Outlays by property 
owners are expected to be mostly 
in the range of a few hundred dol- 
lars, although one man is spending 
$30,000 to restore two homes that 
he owns. 


New York City 

New York City, too, is showing 
interest in getting citizens into the 
act: last summer, when the city 
launched an experimental program 
designed to teach landlords how to 
mend their buildings and tenants 
how to mend their ways, not only 
were all city departments asked to 
cooperate in the venture, but wel- 
fare organizations, realtors, archi- 
tects, financial institutions, and 
other civic and business groups 
were asked to help as well. Said 
Mayor Wagner in announcing the 
program: “This is one of the most 
important endeavors we have yet 
undertaken—the halting of the 
growth of slums by the conserva- 
tion of existing neighborhoods. It 
will require the cooperation of ev- 
erybody to make it really work.” 

Sign that a lot of people were 
ready to cooperate was the fact that 
even before the experiment was out 
of the talking stage, local groups, 





individuals, and foundations had 
pledged $135,000—enough money to 
keep the program going for at least 
two years. No direct city spending 
is expected to be required for the 
program, which is under the gen- 
eral direction of Deputy Mayor 
Paul T. O’Keefe and Mrs. Hortense 
Gabel, assistant to the mayor for 
housing. 

The test program was launched 
in four neighborhoods. In each of 
the areas, one or more of the exist- 
ing community agencies is acting 
as sponsor (Hudson Guild, Colony 
House, Community Service Society, 
Master Institute of United Arts, 
Inc., United Neighborhood 
Houses). Tactics being used in the 
test areas include: intensive hous- 
ing code enforcement; education of 
landlords and tenants as to what's 
expected of them; enlisting support 
from existing neighborhood groups; 
organizing block groups; concen- 
trating city services in the neigh- 
borhoods; bringing the services of 
public and private welfare agencies 
to the families who need help; sup- 
plying city and volunteer coun- 
selors to help landlords make plans 
and financial arrangements for re- 
habilitation work. 


Dayton Area 

A “Renew Re-Do Rally” 
“Neighbor Day” celebrations . . . 
“At Your Request” conferences 

Youth service group house- 
painting projects. 

These are the kind of events that 
are keeping people in the Dayton 
area hopped up about renewal. 
They are devices thought up by the 
Area Councils Service of the Com- 
munity Welfare Council of Dayton 
and Montgomery County and/or 
some of its affiliate area councils. 


“Painting Parties.” Week-end 
parties of a group of youngsters in 
the Dayton area have had more 
color than cut-up about them: they 
are painting parties, held under the 
aegis of the Area Councils Service 
and a number of other agencies, 
in which youngsters give up spare 
time to paint houses of the elderly 
and others not able to do the job 
themselves. As part of the “Youth 
For Service Week-End Work 
Camps” program, youngsters last 
summer painted the homes of eld- 
erly residents in what is known as 
the East Dayton renewal area. An- 
other “painting party” was held at 
a local low-rent project, DeSoto 
Bass Courts, where it turned out 
that a number of the volunteer 
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painters were youngsters living in 
the project. 


“Renew Re-Do.” The East Day- 
ton Community Council, Area 
Councils Service, and the Junior 
Chamber of Commerce of Greater 
Dayton joined forces last spring to 
sponsor a gala “Renew Re-Do 
Rally,” complete with parades, 
prizes, entertainment and a 
moral: home and neighborhood 
improvement. The moral was put 
across through a house-painting ex- 
hibition performed, according to 
the rally program, “by real live 
members of the jaycees,” and an 
exhibit of home fixup ideas staged 
by local merchants. 


“Neighbor Day.” It’s not on any 
calendar but, in the Westwood area 
of Dayton, “Neighbor Day” is a 


holiday. It’s a day when residents 
of the community visit their neigh- 
bors, on an organized “open-house”’ 
basis, to discuss home improve- 
ments. It’s a day when residents 
are given an opportunity to learn 
about the block groups in opera- 
tion in the neighborhood. And it’s 
a day when Westwooders can get 
to know each other. The Westwood 
Neighborhood Council has spon- 
sored two such events. 


“At Your Request.” The Jeffer- 
son Township Area Council has 
been sponsoring “At Your Re- 
quest’”” conferences as a means for 
supplying expert answers to the 
kind of questions residents of the 
township have been asking. At a 
session last summer, for example, 
a member of the rural zoning com- 
mission and a county zoning in- 


cleanup campaigns everywhere 


Cleanup campaigns don’t seem 
like much in terms of the total re- 
newal job but they’re a start in the 
right direction . . . and, sometimes, 
the activity sets the ball to rolling 
with surprising results. 

That, for example, has been the 
experience of Sears Roebuck and 
Company—one of those business 
organizations that has long recog- 
nized its stake in renewal and in 
getting citizens into the act (see 
July 1956 JourNAL, page 242). Lat- 
est proof of snowballing results to 
come from the Sears portfolio is 
what happened in connection with 
an experiment tried over the past 
few years in some southern com- 
munities: tossing the ball to ladies’ 
garden clubs. Sears contributed en- 
couragement and, in various cities, 
from $300 to about $1500 in cash 
to get what one company executive 
calls “our outdoor housekeepers” 
into the campaign. What happened 
when the ladies got into the picture 
led one local official to declare: 
“When a woman sets out to do 
something, you had better watch 
out because she means business!” 

Sears, itself, considered the re- 
sults of the experiment so good that 
this year, through the Sears-Roe- 
buck Foundation, a full-scale na- 
tionwide program will be launched, 
based on the same idea of getting 
garden clubs to work on urban 
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cleanup and beautification drives. 
The new program is to be known 
as Home and Neighborhood Devel- 
opment Sponsors, or HANDS (be- 
cause “many ‘hands’ are needed 
to do an effective job of fighting 
blight’). 

Presented below are some other of 
the cleanup, paintup, fixup events 
that have been taking place in com- 
munities across the country. 


Columbia. Columbia, South Caro- 
lina was one of those communities 
in which the Sears experiment men- 
tioned above was tried. First move 
made by the local garden club 
council when it received its first 
Sears-Roebuck grant in 1957 was to 
go to the city’s rehabilitation direc- 
tor for guidance and, ever since, the 
local cleanup, fixup, paintup cam- 
paign has been marked with a citi- 
zen-city teamwork that has had re- 
sults. 

While the ladies never let up on 
the campaign to make their city 
more beautiful, each year both the 
garden club and city efforts are 
accelerated during a month-long 
“fight blight” campaign. Some of 
the highlights of the 1959 cam- 
paign follow: 


—citizen contributions—garden 
clubbers donned jeans to work on 
improvements in. plantings in city 
parks and street “islands”; special 
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spector were on hand to discuss 
problems of zoning enforcement 
and “Anticipated Development in 
Jefferson Township.” 


flower arrangements were put on 
display in public buildings; school 
children cleaned up school grounds, 
took part in poster contests, and 
carried the cleanup, paintup, fixup 
message home; the press, radio, and 
television backed the campaign to 
the hilt; local movie houses each 
day ran film strips of Creepy Blight, 
furnished with Sears money; buses 
carried “fight blight” posters; high 
school students helped to rehabili- 
tate a substandard dwelling owned 
by a destitute, elderly woman. 


—city contributions included: 
new trash containers on the business 
corners of the downtown area; a 
fire department promotion cam- 
paign emphasizing the importance 
of clean, sound homes in prevent- 
ing fires; a police department spon- 
sored campaign aimed at showing 
how good neighborhoods cut down 
on crime; special focus on the city’s 
housing code enforcement drive; 
new trees planted in parks and 
along streets. 


Milwaukee. In Milwaukee, what is 
known as the Community Beauti- 
fication and Stabilization Commit- 
tee of the Merrill Park Area used 
its third anniversary as an occasion 
both to win new friends for, and 
to show off accomplishments of its 
campaign for neighborhood im- 
provement. Last Labor Day, the 
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Pictured above is the cover of 

the booklet used in Baltimore to 
et Harlem Park residents 

into the home fixup mood 


committee sponsored a public fes- 
tival that featured a band concert, 
speeches, and slides and exhibits 
that demonstrated the ‘“‘before’”’ and 
“after” of neighborhood improve- 
ment; the “what” and “how” of re- 
habilitation and maintenance of 
older homes; and the “where” and 


The idea of fixing up an old 
house continues to grow in popu- 
larity as a device for getting citizens 
on the side of rehabilitation. Late- 
comers to the list of places where 
“demonstration houses” have been 
used to stimulate home fixup—last 
JouRNAL list was carried in the May 
1959 issue (page 160)—are Seattle 
and Des Moines. 


Seattle 


Seattle Urban Renewal Enter- 


prise (SURE)—a citywide citizens 
group devoted to the cause of bet- 
ter housing—was both the guiding 
force behind and the beneficiary 
of a local “project demonstrate.” 
Money for the venture came from a 
businessman interested in renewal, 











“how much” of financing home im- 
provements. 


Baltimore. In Baltimore, the Urban 
Renewal and Housing Agency last 
year took the initiative in getting 
citizens of a renewal area into the 
cleanup, fixup campaign. The agen- 
cy last year distributed an attrac- 
tive flyer to the 20,000 residents of 
the Harlem Park area, in an effort 
to get them to make improvements 
on a voluntary basis. The booklet 
—5 Steps to a Good Neighborhood 
—emphasizes city-citizen teamwork 
(see illustration). 


Albuquerque, New Mexico. In Al- 
buquerque, too, an official agency 
has taken the lead in stimulating a 
“let’s make our city a better place” 
drive. The city health department 
last year issued a 16-page booklet 
describing the effects of blight as 


“demonstration houses” win friends for renewal 


who is now renting the remodeled 
house to the citizens group for $1 
a year. 

SURE is using the house as head- 
quarters for its activities. Current 
emphasis of the SURE program is 
on advising property owners in two 
renewal areas—the Cherry Hill and 
Yesler-Atlantic project areas—on 
such matters as to how to remodel, 
where to find reputable contractors, 
and how to finance the job and, for 
this counseling service, SURE has 
a uniquely well suited setting in its 
“demonstration house’ headquar- 
ters. 

The demonstrator was given the 
works—new wiring, acoustical ceil- 
ings, light fixtures, a gas heating 
system, new plumbing and fixtures, 





opposed to good neighborhoods and 
stating the responsibilities of the 
city, the property owner, and the 
tenant in keeping the city attrac- 
tive and clean. 


Philadelphia. Official participation 
in the cleanup campaign has come 
in an unusual form in Philadel- 
phia: a “clean block” program 
sponsored by the department of 
streets. The city now has about 
1416 “Clean Block Committees” 
representing about 100,000 people 
actively engaged in the program. 
Last fall, for the first time, the pro- 
gram moved into the city’s Puerto 
Rican neighborhoods and, in order 
to put over the message to these 
largely non-English speaking peo- 
ple, a Spanish-speaking sanitation 
division truck driver was assigned 
the duty of explaining the program. 


etc.—because SURE wanted to show 
the wide variety of things that 
could be done to fix up an old 
house. At the same time, however, 
it was recognized that not all prop- 
erty owners would want to, or be 
able to go so far with fixup work. 
As a result, in each room of the 
house is posted a breakdown show- 
ing what each improvement item 
cost. Also available are figures 
showing what monthly payments, 
based on Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration-insured financing, would be 
for each item. A visit to the SURE 
house, therefore, not only provides 
a citizen with an over-all picture of 
the wonders that can be worked by 
rehabilitation but, also, provides 
him with a showcase view as to 
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what kind and how much home 
fixup he can afford. 


Des Moines 


In Des Moines, Iowa, a renewal- 
conscious chamber of commerce 
(see January JOURNAL, page 18) 
and the local savings and loan 
league teamed up in the sponsor- 
ship of a “demonstration house” 
last year. The sponsors chose a con- 
demned house valued at $2000 for 
the demonstration and went all out 
with the glamour treatment. Today 
the house is said to be worth from 
$18,000 to $18,500 on the market. 

In order to make the most of the 
promotional aspects of the rehab 
demonstration, the sponsors staged 
a gala week-end open house to put 










Pictured on this page 

are “before” and “after” 

views of a 

“demonstration house” sponsored 
by Seattle Urban Renewal 
Enterprise (SURE), now being 
used as the group’s headquarters. 


the demonstrator on public dis- 
play. Mayor Charles Iles made an 
appearance at the event and at the 
door to greet visitors was Miss Iowa 
of 1959. Employees of the six asso- 
ciations that make up the local 
savings and loan league served as 
guides and answered questions 
about improvement loans, remodel- 
ing, and building materials. Litera- 
ture explaining the improvements 
made was handed out to visitors. 
The whole venture has_ been 
labeled a success by the savings and 
loan league, whose president, Rob- 
ert D. Baldwin, has said that “inter- 
est in property improvement picked 
up immediately in the area after 
the public showing and may ex- 
pand beyond expectation.” 
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of communities with minimum 
standards housing codes—are lead- 
ing the way for other Kansas com- 
munities, a number of which are 
known to be working on codes. 
The Topeka code was adopted just 
last month; Kansas City’s code went 
into effect last year; and Wichita 
has had a housing code since 1957. 
Stimulus for action in all three 
cities was the “workable program” 
requirement for federal renewal 
funds. 

Illustrative of two different view- 
points on codemaking are the 
stories behind the Kansas City and 
Wichita codes. In Kansas City, pro- 
posed standards were truncated, 
watered down, and shrunk before a 
code was enacted but that, appar- 
ently, is the way city officials want- 
ed it. Explained the mayor upon 
the code’s enactment: “I think we 
have our code down to where it’s 
a minimum code and enforceable. 
It’s just the blighted homes in sub- 
standard areas that we will try to 
improve.” 

The Wichita code was patterned 
after the American Public Health 
Association model code and the 
codes being enforced in St. Louis 
and Denver. “A housing code that 
is not strict,” said City Manager 
Frank H. Backstrom in an article 
in Kansas Government Journal last 
summer, “is simply window dress- 
A housing code should ac- 
complish results.” The city’s first 
attempts at enforcing the code were 
on a citywide basis, largely in re- 
sponse to complaints. 

Canada 

In recognition of the fact that 

“until overcrowding is eliminated 


Getting a good, enforceable code 
is one thing. Getting the adminis- 
trative setup and the manpower 
needed to make code enforcement 
work is another. Some of the ques- 
tions that come up: Where does 
code enforcement fit into the struc- 


ll Procedures and Problems continued from page 176— 


and interior and exterior mainte- 
nance standards enforced, [there is] 
little hope of preventing blight,” 
the Canadian government last year 
gave a grant to the province of 
Ontario for studies that are to lead 
to formulation of a model mini- 
mum standards housing ordinance 
for use at all levels of government. 
Supervision of the study is lodged 
in Ontario’s planning and develop- 
ment department but a steering 
committee made up of representa- 
tives of the national and other pro- 
vincial governments is also partici- 
pating. Results of the study are ex- 
pected to be made public in June. 
New York City 

The New York City city council 
in January okeyed a six-bill pack- 
age designed to license and regulate 
rooming houses and single-room- 
occupancy buildings. Five of the 
bills had been sent to the council 
last summer by Mayor Robert Wag- 
ner, who predicted they would 
“gradually eradicate a widespread 
slum-breeding evil.” 

Highlights of the legisiative pack- 
age: (1) a permanent ban on con- 
version of buildings to single-room- 
occupancy or rooming house build- 
ings; (2) a required annual license 
fee of $10 for all such existing 
buildings. The measures also make 
it illegal for any families with chil- 
dren under 16 to move into single 
rooms that do not have their own 
cooking and bathroom facilities; 
make it illegal for any such family 
to live in single rooms after Janu- 
ary 1965; require tenants of single 
rooms to list all children under 16 
on an affidavit. 

Meanwhile, in answer to one of 
the criticisms that had been hurled 


next problem: manpower, organization 


ture of city government? How 
many men are needed on the in- 
spection staff? What's better—a city 
wide approach to the job, or con- 
centration of efforts on a neighbor- 
hood-by-neighborhood basis? How 
do you get the most out of the in- 












at the measures described above— 
the charge that families who even- 
tually will have to be evicted will 
have no place to move—the New 
York City Housing Authority has 
launched a program whereby sin- 
gle-room-occupancy structures are 
being converted into low-rent pub- 
lic housing. 
Newark 

Newark, New Jersey may soon 
become another of those cities that 
are attempting to improve condi- 
tions in rooming houses through 
licensing and strict controls. A 
measure that would require room- 
ing house operators to pay a $15 
annual license fee for operation of 
up to three units and $5 for each 
additional unit is currently under 
study by a committee of the city 
council. 

The proposed Newark ordinance 
has been in the mill since last sum- 
mer, when it was made public by 
the Commission for Neighborhood 
Improvement, the city’s official 
slum prevention agency, which had 
spent about two years in drafting 
it up. In addition to the licensing 
requirement, the measure would: 
require a toilet, wash basin, and 
tub or shower for each six occu- 
pants; prohibit community cooking 
and eating kitchens, except in the 
case of boarding houses; require 
central heating; ban minors from 
living in rooming houses; require 
that the structures conform to all 
other municipally-imposed stand- 
ards for housing and buildings. An 
unusual feature would make resi- 
dents equally guilty with owners if 
they continue to live in rooming 
houses that are known to be in vio- 
lation of the law. 









spection staff? These are the kind 
of questions answered in the ex- 
periences chronicled below. 


Atlanta 


The question of where in the 
structure of city government the 
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code-enforcement function fits in 
has gone the rounds twice in At- 
lanta. 

First time around was in 1958, 
when the city enacted a minimum 
standards housing ordinance. The 
code-enforcement job at that time 
was turned over to the inspector of 
buildings. 

Second time around was last year, 
when the city council revised the 
housing code. This time the deci- 
sion was to link code enforcement 
with over-all city-rebuilding opera- 
tions by placing the function in the 
office that is responsible for coor- 
dinating the city’s renewal pro- 
gram: the department of urban 
renewal, headed by Malcolm D. 
Jones. The code-enforcement sec- 
tion of the renewal department—it 
is officially known as the “environ- 
mental improvement” section—is 
made up of five inspectors, a reha- 
bilitation specialist, and a secretary. 
In addition to Director Jones and 
the code crew, the renewal de- 
partment also includes an assistant 
director, a relocation housing offi- 
cer, a housing officer, and two sec- 
retaries. 

New York City 

How large an army of inspectors 
does it take to wage the blight 
fight? That’s a question with about 
as many answers as there are cities 
trying to enforce housing codes. 
But the sad truth is that most com- 
munities are faced with a situation 
that resembles a slingshot attack on 
Gibraltar. 

New York City, for example, has 
about 300 inspectors—a big number 
compared to the five in Atlanta 
(see above), or the four in Buffalo 
(see below), or the 75 in Chicago 
(see below). But it’s still not 
enough, for New York City also 
has 1.8 million units in 150,000 
multiple dwellings that should be 
inspected annually. Said Peter J. 
Reidy, commissioner of the depart- 
ment of buildings in a letter to The 
New York Times last fall: “This 
goal [of annual inspections] can be 


achieved only by a considerable ex- 
pansion of our inspection force and 
cannot be attained without an in- 
creased budget. In addition, under 
present economic conditions, it is 
most dificult to obtain inspectors 
who possess the required five years 
of technical knowledge at starting 
salaries of $4850.” 

Because of the shortage of money 
and inspectors, the New York City 
enforcement program has been re- 
stricted, largely, to complaints and 
referral followups on a citywide 
basis. However, the building de- 
partment has launched a program 
of cycle surveys in order to check 
for compliance with a requirement 
of state law that central heating 
and sprinkler systems be installed 
in all multiple dwellings. 

Buffalo 

Buffalo's program for enforce- 
ment of the state multiple-dwell- 
ings law has also been dragging its 
heels because of staff shortages. 
Force available for inspections is 
limited to three men and their 
chief, James L. Funk, and exper- 
ience has shown that these men 
must spend a good part of their 
time doing paper work, advising 
property owners, and in other ways 
that keep them from investigating 
housing conditions. 

Wichita 

Wichita, like many another city, 
has found that not enough money 
has been pumped into the code 
program to make enforcement pos- 
sible on a thorough citywide basis. 

The city, as was mentioned ear- 
lier, has had a housing code since 
1957. During 1958 and 1959 the in- 
spection team had all it could do to 
investigate complaints. The situa- 
‘tion dictated a change in tactics 
and in March a new kind of pro- 
gram—one calling for concentrated 
efforts in renewal study areas—was 
launched. First neighborhood to 
get the new treatment is one where 
much of the housing is known to 
be in good condition. Out of 800 
homes in the area, only about 50 


court attitudes and legal problems 


Capable of making or breaking 
the code-enforcement campaign are 
the courts, the machinery set up for 
meting out justice, and other re- 
lated legal problems. Some recent 
developments on the legal front are 
summarized below. 
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Cleveland 
When Cleveland’s epee 
tion staff got a 15-man boost last fall 
the Cleveland Plain Dealer took ad- 
vantage of the occasion to editorial- 
ize that, while the increase in man- 
power was a step in the right direc- 


are considered to be in seriously 
dilapidated condition. 
Chicago 

How can inspectors be in two 
places at once—in court testifying 
for code-violation cases and in the 
field doing the job they were hired 
to do? This common dilemma of 
the code-enforcement campaign ap- 
parently has been resolved in Chi- 
cago. 

The Windy City, on a trial basis, 
in 1957 initiated a task-force ap- 
proach to housing inspections: 
teams made up of various kinds of 
specialists — health department in- 
spectors, building department in- 
spectors, electricians, plumbers, fire 
prevention , oer penal were sent 
out into the field as an alternative 
to training each inspector as a jack 
of all trades (see July 1957 Jour- 
NAL, page 242). The city has found 
the system so effective that, not 
only is it being continued, but it 
is being improved and expanded. 
One of the improvements: assign- 
ing to each team a co-captain who, 
among other things, is responsible 
for representing the entire team 
in court. 

The city started its task force ex- 
periment with seven teams and, as 
it turned out, the inspectors were 
spending about three days a week 
in court, leaving only two days for 
inspections. Today, the city has 1] 
five-man teams (plus 20 “freelance” 
inspectors) and, because team in- 
spectors can stay on the job five 
days, it is expected that last year’s 
record of 2245 inspections will eas- 
ily be topped. 

In line with the anticipated 
speedup in code-enforcement oper- 
ations (it is expected that more 
than 40 new cases a week will be 
brought to trial during 1960), the 
housing and building division of 
municipal court has agreed to hear 
cases four days a week, instead of 
three as was formerly the case .. . 
which brings up another of the im- 
portant cogs in the code-enforce- 
ment machinery: the courts. 


tion, the move was only part of 
what was needed to put ginger into 
the code-enforcement drive. The 
missing ingredients: a stiffer hous- 
ing code and a tough attitude on 
the part of the courts. 

Said the Plain Dealer: “Frankly, 
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we think the municipal judges who 
now try these cases have not given 
enough thought to the cancer 
which slums and rank overcrowd- 
ing have created in this city. In our 
view, there consistently are too 
many postponements and too many 
suspended fines. . . This wrist-slap- 
ping business must be stopped, for 
what's the use of hiring new inspec- 
tors and putting through a stricter 
housing code, if the court doesn’t 
follow up the good work?” Sug- 
gested by the Plain Dealer as a pos- 
sible cure: establishment of special 
housing courts to hear code viola- 
tion cases. 
Chicago 

Chicago courts are beginning to 
get a reputation for being tough on 
unscrupulous landlords. It was in 
Chicago, for example, that the his- 
tory-making $107,000 fine was lev- 
ied on a slumkeeper (see July 1957 
JOURNAL, page 232). It was in Chi- 
cago, also, that the courts in 1956 
began to encourage the use of a re- 
ceivership device to permit the city 
to get substandard buildings fixed 
up (see January 1956 JouRNAL, 
page 27). And in Chicago, just last 
October, the courts brought into 
play still another device for getting 
at slumkeepers. 

Believed to be the first action of 
its kind was the order handed down 
by Judge Richard B. Austin in Oc- 
tober: the judge ordered the owner 
of a crowded, substandard building 
that had been chopped up into 85 
units to deconvert the structure to 
its original 31 units. Before the 
October ruling, the city had made 
no attempt to get property owners 
to deconvert: efforts had been di- 
rected only at getting insanitary 
and unsafe conditions corrected. 

Assistant Corporation Counsel 
Louis A. Wexler, who is in charge 
of the city’s receivership and in- 
junctions division, described the 
October ruling as having given the 
city a “powerful new weapon 
against slum owners.” He said that 
the building department would be 
requested to refuse the owners per- 








mission to fix up other violations 
until after the deconversions were 
effected. 


Philadelphia 

Courts in Philadelphia also are 
beginning to give violators of the 
city’s codes and ordinances the 
treatment. 

Last November a team of slum 
operators was held in contempt of 
court and fined $1000 for violations 
of housing, zoning, and fire laws in 
properties they own in south Phila- 
delphia. When this action was fol- 
lowed up two weeks later with the 
fining of the owner of an auto- 
trailer rental business, City Solic- 
itor David Berger described the 
action as “one more notice to prop- 
erty owners, businessmen, and the 
general public that the city will not 
tolerate violations of laws designed 
to protect the public health and 
safety.” 

New York City 

New York City’s neighborhood 
conservation and rehabilitation 
program, which celebrates its first 
birthday this month, scored a vic- 
tory in January in its first court 
suit: both the landlord and the les- 
see of one of the city’s many single- 
room-occupancy buildings—a type 
of building now figuring in an ex- 
periment to convert private hous- 
ing into public housing (see page 
178)—pleaded guilty to more than 
100 code violations. 

The New York City conservation 
and rehabilitation program was 
launched last May, with the hir- 
ing of Mrs. Hortense W. Gabel, a 
former deputy state rent adminis- 
trator, as director. Mrs. Gabel, with 
only a secretary as a regular helper 

(inspection and other staff bor- 
rowed from other city departments 
as needed), has since that time been 
conducting what The New York 
Times has called “a one-woman 
office of anti-slum coordination.” 

Now, however, Mrs. Gabel’s po- 
sition has been changed and her 
duties expanded: earlier this month 
it was announced that she had been 
appointed assistant to the mayor 





for housing. In line with the city’s 
new efforts at trying to get every- 
body into the conservation-rehabili- 
tation act (see page 177), Mrs. 
Gabel’s duties have been made to 
include liaison between city hall 
and the new Housing and Redevel- 
opment Board (see page 165), the 
city planning commission, the de- 
partment of real estate, and the 
local housing authority. In addi- 
tion, she will advise the mayor on 
housing legislation and policy. 
St. Louis 

Skids were put on the wheels of 
St. Louis’ hard-driving code-enforce- 
ment bandwagon by a decision 
handed down in the city’s court of 
criminal correction last summer. 
The decision: that housing inspec- 
tors who go into a home without 
the owner’s consent violate the 
“constitutional protection against 
unreasonable searches and seizures.” 
The city is appealing the decision 
and the case is now awaiting final 
hearing in the state supreme court. 

In making the code-wrecking de- 
cision of last summer, Judge David 
W. Fitzgibbon tossed out six hous- 
ing cases, declaring that housing in- 
spections “are not primarily to 
gather evidence for prosecutions.” 
Such inspections, he said, “are pre- 
ventive in nature. . . Court actions 
[should be] used only as a last re- 
sort.” The judge suggested that, 
instead of initiating criminal cases, 
the city proceed by court injunc- 
tion. But the city years ago tried 
that method and, according to City 
Counselor Thomas J. Neenan, 
could get nowhere with its improve- 
ment efforts. The hope of getting 
search warrants is also out, Mr. 
Neenan said, because such warrants 
are issued only when there is rea- 
sonable ground to believe that a 
dwelling contains illegal contra- 
band of one kind or another. 

Meanwhile, according to Monroe 
F. Brewer, chief of housing rehabil- 
itation for the city, St. Louis ofh- 
cials are looking to a similar case 
stemming from Dayton, Ohio (see 
August-September 1958 JOURNAL, 
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page 282), now before the United 
States Supreme Court, to provide 
clues as to the kind of treatment 
the local suit will get. In an earlier 
case—a Baltimore suit—the nation’s 
top court ruled in favor of the 
city’s right to send sanitation in- 
spectors into private homes without 
search warrants (see June 1959 
JouRNAL, page 221). 


Los Angeles 


In another housing-code case to 
reach the United States Supreme 
Court, the code-enforcement drive 
won a victory in February. 


The case was that of Dunitz, et 
al. v. The City of Los Angeles, a 
suit initiated about two years ago 
by owners of 30 wooden buildings 
(see July 1958 JouRNAL, page 240). 
The property owners, members of 
a firm known as Macy Industrial 
Realty Company, sought to have 
ruled unconstitutional city laws re- 
quiring wooden buildings demol- 
ished “merely because they cannot 
be made to comply with the present 
building code of the city . . . but 


other devices for 


Here’s a rundown on other of 
the devices being used by cities to 
boost the code drive. 

Atlanta 

Atlanta has just been granted the 
power to placard dwellings known 
to be in violation of the housing 
code. Malcolm D. Jones, head of 
the department of urban renewal, 
had sought placarding powers be- 
cause it was found that slumowners 
had been selling buildings slated 
for demolition or expensive repairs 
to unsuspecting tenants. The pla- 
carding 1s also looked upon as a 
means for flushing out phantom 
slumowners . . . because placarding 
tends to cut their profits, slumown- 
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without showing that they are nui- 
sances in fact.” 

The Supreme Court, however, 
ruled in favor of the city and its 
code-enforcement activities. 


Providence 


Providence, Rhode Island’s divi- 
sion of minimum housing stand- 
ards, which just last summer got 
down to court cases in its code 
drive, has hit upon a new approach 
to initiating suits—an approach de- 
scribed by the Providence Evening 
Bulletin as a “reasoned and fair de- 
vice to speed up the program with- 
out damage to the rights of prop- 
erty owners.” What it amounts to: 
a word-to-the-wise approach. 

The story is this. Local law re- 
quires the division to handle sepa- 
rately each violation of the local 
housing code . . . meaning that, in 
the case of a badly deteriorated 
building, a briefcase full of court 
actions would have to be filed and, 
on a citywide basis, that courts 
would be swamped with housing 
cases and the costs to the taxpayers 
would be colossal. As an alterna- 


boosting the code 


ers are likely to come out in the 
open to find out how they can get 
back on the gravy train. 
Birmingham, Alabama 

A Birmingham ordinance re- 
quires that, as a dwelling unit is 
vacated, it must be issued a “Cer- 
tificate of Adequacy” before a new 
family can move in. Says Guy M. 
Tate, Jr., director of the bureau of 
sanitation: “There is one fallacy in 
the system in that it is very difficult 
to obtain the necessary information 
on every dwelling as it becomes va- 
cant. However,” Mr. Tate says, 
“the system has been amazingly ef- 
fective. All real estate agents are 
familiar with it and there has been 





tive, the housing standards division 
has decided on a procedure where- 
by a landlord is lovusiee to court 
on a single count of the many that 
might have been made and convic- 
tion on that count is interpreted as 
sure precedent for conviction on 
other counts—in short, a word to 
the wise. 

While there is nothing new in 
the procedure to prevent a prop- 
erty owner from fighting every 
count against him right down the 
line, in practice, the system, appar- 
ently, is serving as warning enough 
to slumkeepers that to fight would 
be to waste money on a losing 
battle. In April, for example, after 
failing to get voluntary coopera- 
tion, the housing division took to 
court seven landlords—owners of 
buildings in which up to 17 viola- 
tions had been found—each on just 
one charge. All seven pleaded guil- 
ty. The court warned the owners 
that if they didn’t fix up their 
buildings, they faced stiff fines and 
jail sentences. The result: the city 
had made its point with a mini- 
mum of time, money, and effort. 


drive 


a terrific amount of voluntary com- 
pliance.” 
Pittsburgh 
In the Pittsburgh area, the Al- 
legheny county health department 
uses trained social workers in its 
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‘ The People of the City of Richmond 
Express Grateful Recognition and Offer Sincere Commendation 


code-enforcement efforts. Says Her- 
bert J. Dunsmore, public health en- 
gineer: “The public health nurses 
and our sanitation inspectors often 
come across situations in their reg- 
ular work where there are social 
problems they are unable to cope 
with: sometimes it is an unwed 
mother with several children who 
must be rehoused; sometimes it is 
an elder person with no relations 


Because in most cities money- 
lenders haven’t been too receptive 
to investing in deteriorating neigh- 
borhoods, finding the dollars for 
doing it has been a needle-in-the- 
haystack aspect of the rehabilita- 
tion campaign. From time to time, 
however, have come breaks on the 
rehab financing front. Among the 
recent signs of progress in this area 
are the following: 


New York City 

New York City has become the 
first community known to the 
JOURNAL to have gotten directly 
into the rehab moneylending busi- 
ness. The city’s unique role was 
made possible by a new state law 
authorizing the city to lend up to 
a total of 15 million dollars to mul- 
tiple-dwellings landlords who are 
willing to fix up their properties... 
if they are also willing to continue 


money: hard to get for rehab jobs 


“Ptawe ase) ” 


Ly eb essgrigantagy 





Home “fixeruppers” in Richmond get certificate like the one above 


...and sometimes it is just hostility 
that develops between the depart- 
ment staff and a normal family. 
The social worker,” Mr. Dunsmore 
says, “is most useful in aiding us 
with the human problems that 
come up.” 


Richmond, California 


Incentive for home, neighbor- 


to rent to low-income families. Gov- 
ernor Rockefeller signed the meas- 
ure April 27. 

New York City’s slumfighting 
mayor, Robert Wagner, had pressed 
for the special law as a means for 
meeting complaints from landlords 
hit by enforcement of the state mul- 
tiple-dwelling law. Many of the 
landlords claimed they didn’t have 
the cash and couldn't get the credit 
to undertake such costly required 
improvements as installation of 
central heating. 


Under the new law, money will 
be loaned to property owners at the 
same rates the city has to pay in 
issuing bonds to finance the pro- 
gram; in addition, the city may 
charge borrowers a service fee of up 
to one-half of one per cent. Built 
into the law is a provision designed 
to make it impossible for multiple- 










hood, and business rehabilitation 
activity in Richmond is being pro- 
vided in the form of two certificates 
—one is issued to home owners and 
others who are participating in 
neighborhood rehabilitation cam- 
paigns (see illustration) and the 
other is issued to businesses and 
industries that clean up shop. The 
certificates bear the seal of the city 
and are signed by the mayor. 





dwellings owners to use city money 
to improve their properties and 
then jack up rents to a point where 
low-income families are outpriced. 
The low-rent feature of the law 
probably results from experience 
gleaned from another New York 
City rehab experiment: tax abate- 
ments for property fixup, a pro- 
gram under which some unscrupu- 
lous landlords overglamorized their, 
buildings and then demanded fancy 
rents for the units (see July-August 
1959 JOURNAL, page 232). 


Washington, D. C. 


In Washington, it is the local 
savings and loan league that is 
taking the initiative in supplying 
financing for rehabilitation of sub- 
standard buildings: with encourage- 
ment from the league, a credit pool 
of more than 1.8 million dollars has 
(Continued column one, page 192) 
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“CONTINUOUS RENEWAL — 


here’s what others say about it 


The article by Pratt Institute’s George M. Raymond that appeared in the April 
JourNAL (page 135) has stimulated some new thinking in renewal circles. The 
article set forth a formula for “continuous renewal”—a formula combining, among 
other things, municipally-controlled rehabilitation; “time-zoning” of both new and 
existing structures (determining at the outset how long a building will be used) ; 
municipal land ownership stretching into “perpetuity” of a city’s renewal powers. 
Some of the comments already received from across the country on Mr. Ray- 
mond’s proposals are presented below; others will be presented in subsequent 


issues of the JOURNAL. 


PLANNING PROFESSOR RAPKIN— 

In these days, when long-range 
planning usually means the prepa- 
ration of a schedule for removal of 
existing blight, it is indeed refresh- 
ing to find a serious thinker devot- 
ing his attention to the basic prob- 
lem. It is quite evident that George 
Raymond has spent many a long 
hour thinking of the methods and 
techniques that might be employed 
to assure an automatic treatment of 
difficulties that are now dealt with 
on a spot basis. He attempts to deal 
with the most baffling of all prob- 
lems of the urban planner: “What 
shall we do with physical assets that 
retain economic value long after 
they cease to serve social purposes 
judged by other than market cri- 
teria?” A second problem, which is 
treated peripherally rather than di- 
rectly in the proposal, is the very 
real conflict between the necessity 
for maintaining the quality of hous- 
ing through adequate programs of 
maintenance and rehabilitation and 
the need to accelerate the filtration 
process so that adequate existing 
accommodations are made avail- 
able in sufficient numbers and at a 
sufficient rate to the lower income 
sectors of our population. 


These proposals warrant careful 
and considered analysis and an ex- 
penditure of time that is not avail- 
able to a teacher at the end of the 
semester. There are a number of 
questions, however, that I would 
like to think about further. Let me 
try to outline them here: 


1—Will the forced amortization of 
property hasten the physical deter- 
ioration of buildings despite the 
safeguards that may be imposed? 
Since the extension of the time 
zone — not only on the build- 
ing itself, but on the quality of the 
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remainder of the neighborhood 
and indeed on the plan for the gen- 
eral area, will it not be likely that 
owners will seek to get their in- 
vestment returned as quickly and 
as fully as possible? This procedure 
may be intensified in the last ten 
years, as the decision regarding the 
ultimate disposition of the unit be- 
comes more imminent. 


2—I wonder what the lawyers think 
of this proposal. I can understand 
the basis for time zoning when the 
elimination of nonconforming uses 
is at issue but does the same prin- 
ciple apply if a property fully con- 
forms with zoning regulations and 
with the housing code? Presum- 
ably these houses have an economic 
value that is acquired by the gov- 
ernment without compensation 
through the power of eminent 
domain. Even if market value is 
to be paid existing owners, have 
we so distorted the market that 
values reflect not a flow of income 
from continued use, but rather the 
likelihood of governmental expro- 
priation? If, in fact, the property 
has lost its value because of en- 
forcement of the code or because 
of adequate volume of new con- 
struction, the city could buy it just 
as cheaply in the open market. This 
kind of free purchase in the mar- 
ket, if pursued continuously in a 
“grey” area, might accomplish as 
much in the end without the legal 
and administrative difficulties of 
this plan. 


3—Will this plan encourage the nec- 
essary volume of new construction 
to make its effectuation possible? 
Without doubt, the only substan- 
tive way in which the quality of the 
housing supply can be elevated in 
a dynamic situation is one in which 


new construction takes place at a 
rate in excess of net family forma- 
tion and demolition. In those areas 
where this process has occurred in 
recent years, the lower quality por- 
tions of the housing stock have 
tended to become vacated and in 
many instances abandoned (Phila- 
delphia is a notable example of 
this). Under these circumstances, it 
is possible to acquire decrepit hous- 
ing for demolition at moderate 
prices. If the units are occupied, 
there are places in which to relo- 
cate existing families. Where there 
are no vacancies, even if the city 
is able to acquire deteriorated resi- 
dential structures, the problem of 
providing adequate accommoda- 
tions for the occupants presents an 
insuperable obstacle to demolition. 
New York City recently closed some 
tenement houses that were danger- 
ous to the occupants, only to find 
that many of the tenement families 
were compelled to ride the subways 
because they had no alternative ac- 
commodations. In less than two 
days, the dangerous, decrepit build- 
ings, with multiple violations, were 
reopened for occupancy. Unless 
housing, planning, or renewal pro- 
grams, therefore, carry within them 
incentive for substantial volumes of 
new construction, it is illusory to 
talk about removing substandard 
units from the stock—and what is 
a program that does not place top 
priority on the elimination of these 
shameful appurtenances of a weal- 
thy society? 
Chester Rapkin, 
Professor of City Planning, 
University of Pennsylvania 


CITIZEN AGENCY DIRECTOR LEVI— 
George M. Raymond's approach 
to rehabilitation has the profound 
advantage of freshness and ingen- 
uity. The comments here made are 
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directed more at amplification and 
question than criticism. 

Mr. Raymond accepts, although 
reluctantly, the notion of the cen- 
tral city’s “so-called grey areas.” In 
recent years it has become fashion- 
able for authorities to refer to the 
deteriorating area around the city 
core as “grey areas” or even “mouse 
country.” The assumption is then 
made that the solution for these 
areas “must be devised that will 
keep the residential composition of 
a neighborhood pretty much the 
same as it was before the initiation 
of renewal activities therein.” 

The comment ignores the thrust 
of the citywide and metropolitan 
master plan, which may teach that 
the economic and social health of 
the entire metropolis cannot toler- 
ate the continuance of the grey 
areas. Another dimension must, 
therefore, be added to Mr. Ray- 
mond’s suggestions. What is done 
in the neighborhood program, ei- 
ther by way of clearance or reha- 
bilitation, must be judged in im- 
pact upon the entire metropolitan 
area. In some cases, limited reha- 
bilitation may be the answer; in 
others, if the neighborhood under 
consideration represents, because of 
geography or economic potential, 
a prime municipal asset, then a 


more drastic program is the only 
appropriate solution. 

Any consideration of rehabilita- 
tion and neighborhood life must 
remember the view of the real 
estate appraiser and investor ex- 
pressed as follows in a 1951 text of 
the American Institute of Real Es- 
tate Appraisers: 

“This, in a general way, is what 
happens to residential neighbor- 
hoods. They usually grow in de- 
sirability for a while after they 
are established, provided they com- 
mand public favor, and are built 
up quite rapidly. They attain a 
peak of desirability, remain stable 
for a time, and then deteriorate in 
quality. Or, another way of stating 
it is that there are three stages of 
neighborhood status — integration, 
equilibrium and disintegration.” 

While the city is preparing and 
carrying out Mr. Raymond’s sugges- 
tions of neighborhoodwide plans, 
staged rehabilitation, permanent 
control, time-zoning, subsidy for re- 
duced values, and interim protec- 
tion, property owners will act as 
they always do in what they regard 
as their own best economic inter- 
ests. What people think about the 
future of any area has a way of 
coming true, because these assump- 


tions furnish the basis of their con- 
duct. If, for instance, a property 
owner feels that the future of his 
investment is limited, he will treat 
his investment as a wasting asset, 
with maximum emphasis on imme- 
diate income and minimum atten- 
tion to residual capital value. If, 
on the other hand, he feels that he 
can maintain his capital values, he 
will then direct more attention 
towards proper maintenance and 
rehabilitation. 

It is a notorious fact that the 
owner of a building whose title is 
dependent on a long-term lease will 
drastically diminish maintenance as 
the end of the term approaches. 
Mr. Raymond recognizes this fact 
in the statement: “To prevent own- 
ers from allowing their structures 
to deteriorate toward the end of 
their ‘use period,’ the municipality 
would be required to review the 
situation sahege as long as ten 
years prior to expiration of the ‘use 
period’.” While this device may be 
helpful, the frame of mind of the 
property investor is the crucial ele- 
ment and one may question wheth- 
er, in the years immediately prior 
to the ten-year deadline, he will not 
assume that there is danger of ac- 
quisition at that point and, hence, 
(Continued column one, page 196) 








Rehab Financing continued from page 190— 


been set up by a group of member 
associations. 

History of the D. C. credit pool 
idea reads like current events in 
communities that today are trying 
to get going with code enforcement 
drives. The district in 1955 enacted 
a minimum standards housing code; 
when the city’s code drive got 
down to cases, it was found that it 
was virtually impossible for prop- 
erty owners to get loans to bring 
their properties into conformance 
with the law because individual 
lenders were reluctant to take the 
risk on substandard properties. 

It was in view of this dilemma 
that, in speaking before the S&L 
league in 1958, District Engineer 
Commissioner A. C. Welling sug- 
gested spreading the risk by means 
of a credit pool. Late last year 
Mr. Welling’s suggestion bore fruit: 
11 charter subscribers contributed 
1.820 million dollars to the rehab 
loan fund and it is hoped that 
others will follow. Homeowners 
wishing loans apply through any 
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one of the participating associa- 
tions. Loans must be approved by 
appraisers, by the Federal Housing 
Administration, and by a commit- 
tee set up as part of the credit-pool 
plan. Earnings from the pooled 
funds are apportioned pro rata to 
subscribing members. 

District and federal officials are 
said to view the D. C. plan as a pos- 
sible model for similar action in 
other cities seeking to solve the 
problem of finding capital for the 
rehab campaign. 


Chicago 

Acting under the sponsorship of 
a citizens group known as the Or- 
ganization for the Southwest Com- 
munity, three financial institutions 
have banded together to help con- 
servation efforts in a middle-aged 
Chicago neighborhood. The insti- 
tutiors—Amity Federal Savings and 
Loan Association, Mutual National 
Bank, and Standard State Bank— 
in December pledged to set up a 
2 million dollar loan fund to help 


improve real estate values in the 
neighborhood. 

The southwest community, in 
whose behalf the fund is being set 
up, is an area made up mostly of 
homes constructed between the two 
world wars. It is just the kind of 
neighborhood in which moneylend- 
ers either charge high borrowing 
rates, or which they shun entirely 
for the greener pastures of the sub- 
urbs. 

It was in order to overcome such 
problems and to improve the over- 
all real estate market in the area 
that the plan for the new loan fund 
was formulated. Under the fund 
setup, property purchasers will 
have to have a down payment of 
only 10 per cent, whereas older 
homes in neighborhoods of this 
kind usually require cash outlays of 
around 25 per cent. Said a spokes- 
man for one of the participating 
banks in announcing the plan: 
“The loan pool will compete with 
the lure of the suburban ‘easy mon- 
ey’ financing.” 
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Hints to the Housing Manager 





The old, the young, and the in- 
between are each beneficiaries of 
one or more of the special public- 
housing connected programs de- 
scribed below. The items emanate 
from a number of “housing-plus” 
minded local housing authorities 
across the country. 


Jobs for the Aged. The Jersey City 
and Chicago housing authorities 
have each taken a stab at programs 
designed to put to profitable work 
those retired folks who are too 
young to grow old. 


In Jersey City, the housing au- 
thority last fall launched a senior 
citizens employment referral service 
designed to bring willing-to-work- 





oldsters and willing-to-hire-them 
employers together. Specializing in 
temporary, seasonal, or part-time 
situations (because these are the 
kind of jobs not usually handled by 
conventional employment services), 
the authority expects eventually to 
be able to place oldtimers in home- 
making, custodial, retail, and, pos- 
sibly, light industrial positions. ‘The 
Jersey City program was set up in 
recognition of the fact that, even in 
low-rent housing, many old folks 
have a tough time stretching the re- 
tirement dollar to meet their needs. 
Also, it was felt that too many 
seniors have been “prematurely 
‘beached’ by arbitrary retirement 
rules.” Said Conrad J. Vuocolo, 
tenant relations director for the 
authority, when the program was 
launched: “The referral program is 


designed to permit these seniors to 
exercise their ‘right to work’.” 

Though the Chicago try at jobs 
for seniors has folded, there appears 
to have been a lesson to learn from 
both the method and the moral of 
the experiment. 

The Chicago program operated 
on a smaller scale than that in 
Jersey City: it was planned in con- 
nection with a new project for the 
aged in which the housing author- 
ity reserved space for operation 
of a workshop by an organization 
called Senior Achievement. Senior 
Achievement contracted with man- 
ufacturers for the kind of jobs that 
could be done in the workshop— 
such as packing candy or hardware 
kits—and the old people living in 
the project could work at these jobs 
a few hours a week. The program 
was discontinued, not because there 
were not enough oldtimers who 
wanted jobs but, rather, because 
not enough manufacturers had 
been lined up to provide the work 
needed to keep them busy. 


Housekeeping Lessons. The Dallas 
housing authority is finding that 
housekeeping lessons for moms. . . 
and, sometimes, for pops, too, are 
paying off in lower maintenance 
costs and improved tenant-manage- 
ment and tenant-tenant relations. 

“Housekeeping Clinics” are held 
at each of the authority's projects. 
Participating authority staffers at 
each project are the manager, the 
maintenance foreman, and a man- 
agement aide (management aides 
are trained home economists, often 
with a connection as instructor in 
the city’s adult education program), 
who provide “how-to-do-it” demon- 
strations and verbal instructions 
that are aimed at teaching tenants 
to protect authority property and, 
at the same time, to make their 
homes more pleasant. Says Ruth T. 
Morrel, management supervisor for 
the authority: “These clinics invar- 
iably bring exclamations of ‘I didn’t 
know that could be taken out for 
cleaning,’ or ‘I didn’t know I was 
supposed to do that’ and they have 
resulted in numerous service re- 
quests on items not functioning 
properly but which tenants until 
that time had failed to report.” 

Tenants are invited to the 
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Housing and welfare teamed up in Cincinnati for a week-long 
campaign to get residents of the city’s low-rent housing projects 


to sign up for chest X-rays. 


Sponsors of the drive included the 


local anti-tuberculosis league, the Cincinnati Metropolitan Hous- 
ing Authority, and the city health department. Pictured above 
during the drive are Dix Anthony of the anti-tuberculosis group 
and managers of four of the public housing projects: Miss Lou 
McDermott of Findlater Gardens; Mrs. Edna Heidenreich of 


Laurel Homes; Miss 


Alma Bledsoe of Winton Terrace; and 


Clarence Clemons of Lincoln Court. 





“Housekeeping Clinics” in groups 
of 30 to 50 and every effort is made 
by the authority to get 100 per cent 
attendance (special night sessions 
are scheduled for working heads 
of families). “Props” for the clinics 
include one of each piece of equip- 
ment in use in project units. At the 
sessions, it is the manager’s duty to 
remind tenants of lease responsi- 
bilities as to care and use of author- 
ity property; the maintenance fore- 
man’s job to demonstrate how to 
use and care for the equipment; 
and the management aide’s job to 
discuss such things as cleaning ma- 
terials, how to wash walls and floors, 
proper ventilation, etc. “Textbook” 
for the course is an authority-pre- 
pared booklet, Good Housekeeping 
—a Key to Better Living, which 
describes how to do the various 
housekeeping jobs; the booklet is 
given to tenants for home use. 


Project garden club. Tenants at 
the Jacksonville, Florida housing 
authority’s Brentwood project have 
demonstrated what energy, deter- 
mination, and a green thumb can 
do for the appearance of their 
homes. With whole-hearted cooper- 
ation from the housing authority— 
the authority supplies everything 
needed for gardening except the el- 
bow grease—the tenants have taken 
the initiative in transforming scrag- 
gly yards into attractive gardens. 
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The Brentwood garden club got 
its start last year, with 40 charter 
members—ladies of the project ral- 
lied their men to the cause, too. 
First garden-club project was to 
plant flowers around the dwellings 
and along the walkways. The en- 
thusiasm and accomplishments of 
the charter members soon led others 
to join in, with the result that 
today the club has some 75 mem- 
bers and the project yards, accord- 
ing to the Florida Times-Union, 
are “ablaze with colorful flowers.” 

The Brentwood club has had one 
setback in its short history—when 
project fixup work and sandblast- 
ing ruined the gardens. But the 
group wasn’t stopped: monthly 
meetings were held to plan for the 
time when planting could begin 
again and to learn some of the 
techniques that would help get 
even better results. Mrs. S. E. Lori- 
mer, wife of the authority executive 
director, got into the act, too; she 
conducted a workshop on flower 
arranging that is credited with “‘fir- 
ing the club’s enthusiasm to such 
heights” that a flower show is being 
planned for this summer. 


“College Corner.” The Detroit 
Housing Commission has come up 
with an unusual idea for meeting 
the housing needs of married stu- 
dents: in January, the commission 
turned over an entire 112-unit 


building at the Jeffries low-rent 
project for the exclusive use of 
young married couples who are try- 
ing to put the man and/or wife 
through college. The building has 
been dubbed “College Corner” by 
the young couples living in it. 

The Detroit plan for housing stu- 
dents has advantages for the ten- 
ants other than the fact that it is 
providing decent housing at rents 
they can afford to pay: the families 
living in “College Corner” have a 
lot in common and make for a 
congenial community. Sharing the 
same day-to-day problems, the same 
battle with the budget, and the 
same bright hopes for the future 
helped to put “College Corner” ten- 
ants on a first-name basis quickly— 
they freely exchange cups of coffee, 
baby-sitting services, and ideas. 

For the commission, evidence is 
that the plan is pretty sure to im- 
prove public attitudes about the 
low-rent program. In March, for 
example, the Detroit News carried 
a Sunday feature on “College Cor- 
ner” that was based on interviews 
with young couples living there. “It 
was excellent publicity of the type 
that is always welcome,” says Mark 
Herley, director-secretary of the 
housing commission, ‘“‘and it seems 
to have stimulated interest among 
students . . .[in our] program.” 


Baseball Teams. Judging by what’s 
going on at housing authorities 
across the country, baseball will 
never go out of style. Housing au- 
thority experience has shown or- 
ganized project teams to be not 
only a comparatively inexpensive 
way to provide wholesome recrea- 
tion but, also, a way to unite the 
community in a common interest. 

The experience of the Manchester, 
New Hampshire housing authority 
is a case in point. In 1957, the au- 
thority was instrumental in organ- 
izing a tenant recreation association 
at each of its two projects—Rock 
Rimmon and Elmwood Gardens— 
and one of the first things to de- 
velop out of the associations was a 
Little League baseball program. 
Three teams made up of nine-to-15 
year olds were set up at each of 
the projects. The series opener in 
1957 was a bangup affair, with the 
mayor there to pitch in the first 
ball, and, ever since, the program 
has had the continuing support of 
just about the whole community. 

The Little League program costs 
the authority very little—only the 
price of some of the equipment 
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used. Much of the money and guid- 
ance for the program has come 
from the tenants themselves—they 
are the team coaches; they have 
sponsored candy sales and dances 
for teen-agers to pay for materials 
needed; and they have made out- 
right contributions through the 
recreation associations. But the rest 
of the community has also rallied 
to the support of the Little League: 
merchants have contributed the 
cost of uniforms and other equip- 
ment and the city council has even 
authorized an annual tag day to 
keep the program going. 

For the Little Leaguers, them- 
selves, in addition to the fun of 
playing ball, there are two big do- 
ings annually: one is a trip to Fen- 
way Park in Boston, where they are 
treated to a big league game as 
guests of the Red Sox; the other—the 
real highlight of the year—is a ban- 
quet sponsored by the tenant rec- 
reation associations, where the tro- 
phy is awarded to the year’s cham- 
pionship team (see picture, this 
page). 

Baseball has become a big thing 
with tenants of other housing au- 
thorities across the nation, too. A 
few more samples follow. 


In Denver, J. J. Carey, housing 
authority chairman, and his fellow 
commissioners contributed equip- 
ment and authority staffers contrib- 
uted countless hours of volunteer 
time to get a “Let’s Play Baseball” 
campaign rolling last year. The re- 
sults: nearly 200 boys in the 10-to- 
12 age group enrolled. 


In New York City, the local hous- 
ing authority is going in for base- 
ball in a big way. The authority 
is constructing baseball fields at 
three Bronx housing developments: 
Castle Hill, Monroe, and Throggs 
Neck. All of the fields are to be 
made available for Little League 
baseball. 


In Detroit, experience at the Jef- 
fries project shows baseball to be 
not only a dad’s and lad’s game... . 
but a game popular with some of 
the ladies, too. In 1958, a Jeffries 
women’s team captured the city 
championship in a tournament 
sponsored by the city department 
of parks and recreation; not to be 
outdone by the ladies, in 1959 a 
team known as the “Sportsmen’’—it 
is made up primarily of men living 
at Jeffries—-won the title in the 
men’s league. 
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Champions in the Manchester, New Hampshire Little League tournament 


Denver baseball champs get trophy from Authority Director Lee Johnson 





“CONTINUOUS RENEWAL"— 
(Continued from page 192) 


reduce his maintenance accordingly. 

Implicit in Mr. Raymond’s in- 
genious scheme is the ability of the 
city to “assure that the level of 
maintenance during the last years 
of a building’s life would not be 
permitted to drop below an accept- 
able minimum.” In short, we re- 
turn to the classic problem of code 
enforcement, whether it be to the 
minimum codes of health and safe- 
ty as embodied in municipal ordi- 
nances or a higher standard as 
embodied in the provisions of a 
rehabilitation plan or, in case of 
the instant suggestion, of the pro- 
visions of a ground lease. The cru- 
cial question, as always, will be 
whether the municipal authorities 
have the determination, courage, 
and competence to enforce the law 
or the provisions of the lease. 

One may also inquire as to what 
would occur if the goal of code en- 
forcement was to compel an owner 
either to comply or, in desperation, 
to remove the structure himself. 
A vigorous attempt at reduction of 
acquisition prices by attention to 
the elimination of elements of value 
arising from code violations is an 
essential part of such a program. In 
the last analysis, the effectiveness of 
the techniques suggested by Mr. 
Raymond depends upon the qual- 
ity of municipal government. 

At the heart of Mr. Raymond’s 
concept is the assumption that the 
municipality will hold the fee title. 
This form of unitary control, pro- 
viding for one write-down only in 
acquisition, is attractive. Less at- 
tractive is what effect such an ar- 
rangement will have upon the in- 
dividual building owner, who will 
then operate only as a long-term 
tenant. 

In a rehabilitation area, the 
thousands of private decisions of 
property owners and tenants alike 
are far more important than the 
decisions made by government. 
Moreover, no neighborhood is ever 
static. The difficulty with the grey 
area is that all, or most, of the oper- 
ating social and economic forces are 
directed towards community de- 
cline. The fundamental task of 
those interested in rehabilitation 
is to change the direction of these 
forces. Excellent school facilities 
and community facilities and the 
removal of clusters of slums and 
blight, as example, are often keys 
to the solution. 


Implicit in Mr. Raymond’s com- 
ments is the recognition that re- 
habilitation just costs too much 
money. While rehabilitation has 
worked in many places in this coun- 
try without any government action 
at all, as is the case, for instance, in 
Washington’s Georgetown, Shotts 
Alley, and Foggy Bottom, the mar- 
ket is limited to middle-and-upper- 
income families. 

The prime obstacle to a success- 
ful rehabilitation program is the 
excessive cost of materials and la- 
bor. Restrictive practices of con- 
tractors and labor unions, unfor- 
tunately beyond the reach of the 
federal anti-trust prosecutors, take 
a heavy toll. Requirements as to 
minimum size and composition of 
work crews and rigid separation of 
craft work, often accompanied by 
objections to the use of labor-saving 
equipment and techniques, are bur- 
densome in new construction and 
catastrophic in rehabilitation. The 
failure of manufacturers to build 
and design for the rehabilitation 
market leads to inordinate fitting 
and tacking on the job. 

Legal devices, such as suggested 
by Mr. Raymond, or even the 
financing methods sought to be 
achieved by the Congress in the 
enactment of Sections 220 and 221 
of the National Housing Act (but 
thoroughly thwarted, to date, by 
the Federal Housing Administra- 
tion) will be ineffective in most 
cases until the problems of cost re- 
duction are solved. Ironically, giant 
markets for materials and labor 
await manufacturers, contractors, 
and unions, which are denied them 
primarily because of their own con- 
duct. 

Julian H. Levi, 
Executive Director, 
South East Chicago Commission 


URA COMMISSIONER WALKER— 

I was glad to see the Raymond 
article on “Successful Rehabilita- 
tion” in the April JOURNAL; he is 
presenting some provocative ideas. 

For many months my staff and I 
have been tackling the problem of 
what the author and we refer to as 
the “grey area.” Already our new 
Urban Renewal Manual identifies 
treatments for this type of area. It 
is my hope that we shall very short- 
ly issue specific policies and re- 
quirements concerning these renew- 
al treatments. We are now getting 
them into final shape. You may be 
sure that the approach presented 
in the Raymond article will be ex- 


plored in detail by my top staff and 
that this exploration will be con- 
ducted with a receptive frame of 
mind. We agree in principle that 

renewal must be continuous. 
David M. Walker, Commissioner, 
Urban Renewal Administration, 
Washington, D.C. 


LPA DIRECTOR SEARLES— 

Ir. Raymond advances some in- 
teresting and stimulating ideas for 
accomplishing large-scale urban re- 
newal in the grey zones of our 
cities. 

His first stage operation appears 
to be very much in line with the 
philosophy that motivated the hous- 
ing Act of 1954, with its emphasis 
on renewal rather than redevelop- 
ment. At that time, we sought a 
continuous process of renewal rath- 
er than a series of projects and the 
proponents of the legislation talked 
of spot clearance and the construc- 
tion of parks and public facilities 
and minor repairs in the interest 
of fixing up the neighborhood. I 
think most of us have been disap- 
pointed in our progress in undertak- 
ing rehabilitation projects. There 
are a number of problems that we 
have not yet been able to solve that 
Mr. Raymond does not discuss. 


For example, he does not give us 
a solution, through the Federal 
Housing Administration or other- 
wise, to the financing of modest 
rehabilitation in what might be 
conservation districts. There still 
is no substitute that has been found 
for thorough planning, including 
sound decisions on the location of 
expressways, green spaces, public 
facilities, and other features in any 
neighborhood to be rehabilitated. 
It is not too easy to find a good 
location for a park or a school on 
a site that also happens to have 
housing that was subject to clear- 
ance. There are other locational 
factors to be considered. Above all, 
however, is the traffic problem, 
which plagues any rehabilitation 
planner and appears to be more 
easily solved in redevelopment proj- 
ects than in rehabilitation projects. 

The idea of tying time-zoning to 
urban renewal is an interesting one. 
This technique, if it could be es- 
tablished legally, certainly has in- 
teresting possibilities for the grad- 
ual elimination of non-conforming 
uses. Another alternative, however, 
would be the European system of 
ground leases, with property revert- 
ing to public control at specific 
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CHARLES L. FARRIS says: 


LET'S TALK "THE FISHER REPORT" — 





On page 199 you will find a 
statement adopted by the NAHRO 
Board of Governors in March re- 
cording its reactions to the so-called 
“Fisher Report.” You will recall 
that this is the report made by 
Columbia University’s Dr. Ernest 
M. Fisher early this year to serve as 
a guide to the administrator of the 
Housing and Home Finance Agen- 
cy in the formulation of national 
renewal policy and in drawing up 
1960 legislative recommendations. 
It seems to me that this report is 
going to become a kind of land- 
mark document in the history of 
the housing and urban renewal 
movement, in much the same way 
as the 1953 report of The Presi- 
dent’s Advisory Committee on Gov- 
ernment Housing Policies and Pro- 
grams. Here’s why. 


The History 

Shortly after taking office, HHFA 
Administrator Norman P. Mason 
commissioned Dr. Fisher to do the 
report, in conformance with an 
agreement that his predecessor in 
HHFA, Albert M. Cole, had made 
during Congressional committee 
hearings on 1957 housing legisla- 
tion. At that time, a number of 
questions were raised as to the ex- 
tent and character of our national 
housing need, as well as the actual 
market. There were particularly 
pointed questions asked on _ this 
score with reference to public hous- 
ing. At that time, as now, the Ad- 
ministration was saying that the 
volume of applications for public 
housing was serving as a guide as to 
demand. ..and, on that basis, there 
was no recommendation at all for 
an increased authorization for the 
year ahead. Several senators and 
congressmen participating in these 
1957 hearings found it a matter of 
great concern that HHFA had no 
really reliable statistical measure of 
need. Further, it was recognized 
that the public housing program 
was facing up to a number of social 


and economic problems and that 
that there was incomplete under- 
standing of how much these prob- 
lems were influencing the applica- 
tions picture. The question was: 
once actual need could be meas- 
ured, was the public housing pro- 
gram formula as it then existed 
adequate to meet the need or were 
there new approaches that must be 
taken. 

In the fall of 1959, HHFA Ad- 
ministrator Mason called on Dr. 
Fisher to take on a short-term as- 
signment to analyze the public 
housing program as it was then 
operating and to take a look at the 
effectiveness of current housing re- 
newal statistical programs. Because 
Dr. Fisher came to the job out a 
long-time real estate research aff- 
liation (and realtors have had a 
consistently anti-public housing 
platform) and because the only for- 
mal advisory group called into 
Washington to work with Dr. Fish- 
er came from the real estate field 

. and because the staff person 
assigned to assist Dr. Fisher was a 
former Republican congressman 
with a consistent “no” vote on pub- 
lic housing . . . there was a fair 
amount of comment that public 
housing was in for torpedoing. 


Public Housing Supported 

But things have come out quite 
differently — just as was the case 
when President Eisenhower back 
in 1952 set up his advisory com- 
mittee and turned the study of 
public housing over to a group that 
included less than half a dozen 
members really knowledgeable 
about and interested in the pro- 
gram. 

In both cases, witnesses were in- 
vited to present facts and develop 
theories to help guide the studies. 
In the case of the Fisher study, al- 
most 80 people were asked to put 
their ideas on public housing into 
writing: representatives of housing 








authorities, builders and realtors, 
architects and planners, social wel- 
fare agencies, banks, citizen hous- 
ing associations. All of these people 
were sent an excellent background 
statement on the history of public 
housing and a summary of some 
of the current problems being en- 
countered in the field. All of them 
were asked to state their views on 
a series of key questions. The an- 
swers these people gave to the = 
tions were published this March in 
a volume that should become must 
reading for every NAHRO mem- 
ber: Views on Public Housing: sym- 
posium of letters written at the 
request of Norman P. Mason, U. S. 
Housing Administrator. Here, as 
in the case of the 1952 presidential 
committee study, the hard clear 
fact of the need for public housing 
comes through on almost every one 
of the 159 pages of the volume. 
There is no escape from the eco- 
nomic and social realities that the 
writers of these letters expressed. 

So—the Fisher report, reflecting 
much of this opinion, stands as a 
new piece of evidence that the pub- 
lic housing program cannot be 
allowed to die away. The need, 
though still unmeasured in the 
Fisher report in any precise way, 
stands out clearly. 


Research Needed 

What stands out, too, as the 
NAHRO policy statement on page 
199 indicates, is the need to set up 
a continuous and competent re- 
search program within HHFA, so 
that not only precise measurements 
of need may eventually be possible 
but also so that we can subject all 
parts of the housing and renewal 
programs as they operate from day 
to day to constant critical analysis. 
As Dr. Fisher so well states the case 


NOMINATIONS— 
(Continued from page 175) 

NAHRO Chicago offices. The com- 
mittee may nominate more than 
one person for each vacant post. 
However, if the committee makes 
only one nomination for each posi- 
tion and if there are no petitions 
from the general membership for 
additional nominations received by 
the NAHRO central office as of 
September 4, the committee’s slate 
will be declared elected at the an- 
nual meeting of members. The 
Nominating Committee’s report, 
due to go out to members by Au- 
gust 9, will carry an outline of the 
nomination-by-petition procedure. 
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in his report, the justification for 
such analysis and evaluation lies 
in “the novelty of the programs ad- 
ministered by . . . the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency, the amount 
of the financial commitments in- 
volved, and the speed with which 
urbanization of our national life is 
proceeding.” 

The Fisher report, then, is im- 
portant for the support it brings to 
the public housing program; to the 
well reasoned suggestions it con- 
tains for a research program; and 
for one further contribution that 
I should like to touch on now. 


Unification Proposals 

Dr. Fisher has broken ground in 
his report in practically virgin ter- 
ritory as he seeks to make a unity 
of the many specialized and some- 
time conflicting programs operat- 
ing under the HHFA flag—and 
within most communities. He has 
sought to do this not just by deal- 
ing with the well known general- 
ities about the virtues of coordi- 
nation but by actually proposing 
specific ways in which the insured 
mortgage tools of the Federal Hous- 
ing Administration can be put to 
work in the public housing pro- 
gram; by developing theories on 
how renewal programming can 
benefit by ingenious new uses of 
the public housing subsidy. He has 
looked far into the future with 
some of his proposals as, for exam- 
ple, his suggestion for single fed- 
eral grants covering all renewal and 
public works purposes. He _ has 
leaped over the several more years 
of local and metropolitan govern- 
ment study and reform that we 
must undergo before we can con- 
template the proposal he makes 
that this lump sum federal grant 
go to a single metropolitan govern- 
mental body, backed with a metro- 
politanwide “workable program” 
plan. These ideas are definitely not 
for now, as our Board statement 
specifies . . . but they set a realistic 
direction for our thinking and we 
would do well to keep them con- 
stantly in sight. 

As my final word on the Fisher 
report, let me say that for a study 
about which so many of us have 
had so many misgivings and for 
which we hoped for so littl—we 
have been given a valuable doc- 
ument that is going to have both 
tactical and substantive value for 
us for a long time to come. 


Charles L. Farris, 
May 1960 
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NAHRO BOARD EVALUATES FISHER REPORT 


At its March 24-25, 1960 meeting the Association’s Board 
of Governors reviewed the special study made by Dr. 
Ernest M. Fisher for the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency. The following statement is the result. 


The NAHRO Board of Governors takes considerable encourage 
ment from the tone and direction of the Fisher report. Dr. 
Fisher’s recommendations affirm the validity of the renewal con- 
cept and fortify the need for public housing as a part of the 
renewal process. Thus the basic premises of the report match 
those of the Association. 

Specifically, the five major recommendations of the report have 
been reviewed by the Board of Governors and the following is a 
statement of its position on each recommendation. 


1—A strong plea for continuous research and experiment in what 
is characterized as “this new and unfamiliar” beld is given first 
emphasis in the Fisher report. The 1959 program resolution of 
NAHRO’s membership took this same direction, calling for an 
immediate and “deep probing” study of all aspects of the present 
housing and renewal programs against the background of current 
social, economic, and political trends. . . 


2—Dr. Fisher's four-part recommendation in favor of more closely 
knit operations of both federal and local housing and renewal 
programs gets a sympathetic acceptance from NAHRO as a gen- 
eral principle. However, the Association has some question about 
some of the specifics of the proposal. 

On the federal level, NAHRO has long favored a reorganization 
of the agencies concerned with renewal into a department of 
urban affairs, with cabinet status. So, NAHRO pees Dr. Fisher 
are in full agreement here. NAHRO would, perhaps, go further 
in seeking to include in this new department all programs of 
federal aid that relate to urban development. 

On the question of a single local public agency, NAHRO believes 
that the many differing types of municipal government and the 
widely varying patterns for administering the several elements of 
the renewal program make it impossible to recommend any gen- 
eral formula at this time. But NAHRO is fully conscious of the 
need for simplification and coordination of local renewal opera- 
tions and hopes that some of the studies it proposes to undertake 
within the next year will throw some light on this subject. 
NAHRO does not regard it as practical in the foreseeable future 
to combine all federal grants and subsidies into a single contract 
with a single local agency. However, this proposal should be 
given consideration from a practical and legal standpoint. 


3—Dr. Fisher’s recommendations in favor of the encouragement 
of local initiative and experiment find full acceptance by 
NAHRO. His proposals are almost identical with those made by 
the Association over the past few years in its annual program 
resolutions. 


4—With reference to the recommendation that localities match 
federal grants and subsidies with cash contributions, at a fixed 
ratio to be set by the Congress, the a reality is that hundreds 
of communities would be precluded from participating in the 
renewal program if they could not use the ate pes formula of 
non-cash grants-in-aid for Title I projects and local tax exemption 
for public housing. 


5—NAHRO is most receptive to the several ideas Dr. Fisher has 
developed for adapting the public housing program to individual 
home ownership, the rehabilitation of existing housing, and the 
purchase or construction of cooperatives. The Association intends 
to give serious study to Dr. Fisher’s recommendations for a “bal- 
anced inventory of graded public housing” during the course of 
its research study. 
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New Maintenance Products 





BENDS METAL AND WIRE 


Small, but mighty, is probably 
the best way to describe the Port- 
able Bender, a hand tool for pre- 
cision bending of sheet metal and 
wire into “virtually any shape or 
form.” A twist of the key with one 
hand, with the tool held in other 
hand or clamped in a vise, exerts 
up to 2000 pounds of pressure to 
form the metal or wire against in- 
terchangeable angle or curve dies. 

According to the manufacturer, 
the Portable Bender works equally 
well on cold rolled steel, aluminum, 
brass, copper, and, as previously 
mentioned, wire, up to 14 inch 
thick, 114 inches wide, in any 
length. It’s made of heat-treated, 
case-hardened, steel and is zinc 
plated. 

The Portable Bender is $4.95 
from: The Hahn Company, 2311 
Fox Hills Drive, Los Angeles 64. 
You'll mention the JOURNAL OF 
HOowusING, won't you? 


GOODYEAR INTRODUCES "PLIOGRIP" 

Add three to the growing list of 
new adhesives: Goodyear’s Pliogrip 
series. The Goodyear trio consists 
of 12-1, a seam sealer; /2-2, a pro- 
tective coating; and /2-3, a calking 
compound. All three have a syn- 
thetic rubber base; are aluminum 
colored; and are designed to bring 
longer life to roof gutters, down- 
spouts, metal flashings, and other 
metallic installations. 

The sealer, Pliogrip 12-1, is de- 
scribed as being ideal for gutter in- 
stallation and repair because, even 
though it sets “almost immediate- 








ly,”” it remains flexible, but intact, 
so that the work can be manipu- 
lated. Large-scale use can be carried 
out using gun-type equipment filled 
from 5-gallon cans or 50-gallon 
drums, while a 5-ounce self-appli- 
cator tube is available for small 
jobs. 

Goodyear describes Pliogrip 12-2 
as a versatile protective coating 
that is easily applied by brush to 
gutters, metal flashing, corrugated 
galvanized roofing, and similar sur- 
faces. It can even be used for auto- 
mobile undercoating. It comes in 
pints, quarts, gallons, 5-gallon 
cans, and 50-gallon drums. 

Phogrip 12-3 is the calking com- 
pound, which is available in reg- 
ular calking cartridges for use 
around door and window frames 
and similar areas. 

Contact your regular supplier of 
Goodyear products. 


VERSATILE DRILL ACCESSORIES 

Super Saw-Drill looks like a handy 
and inexpensive ($1.25) accessory 
for use with portable drills or drill 
presses. It’s a drill-router that saws, 
files, routs, enlarges holes, notches, 
edges, and planes and can be used 
on a variety of materials, including 
wood, plastics, plaster, and sheet 
metals. The manufacturer describes 
the Saw-Drill as being U.S.A.-made 
from carbo-nitride, super-hardened 
steel and claims it is superior to 
any similar imports now on the 
market. 

The same manufacturer (Dura- 
bilt Metal Products Company of 
Union City, New Jersey) also makes 
screw drills called Screw-Fast that 
make not only the thread pilot, but 
the shank clearance and counter- 
sink at the same time, for number 
6, 8, 10, and 12 screws. 

If your local hardware dealer 
doesn’t have these drill accessories, 
write to the manufacturer . . . and 
remember to mention the JOURNAL 
oF HOousING. 


QUICK-DRYING CLEAR FINISH 

They call it Rez 20 because it 
dries to the touch and is dust free 
in 20 minutes; the second coat can 
be applied in two hours: there you 
have the claims made for Rez’s new 
clear, interior finish for wood sur- 
faces, pressed wood, and hardboard. 


Rez 20 is also said to be alcohol and 
water resistant. 

In addition to pints, quarts, and 
gallons, the product comes in a 16- 
ounce spray can, which makes it 
especially useful for touch-up work 
and small jobs and saves the trouble 
of brush cleaning. 

Rez Wood-Tones, P.O. Box 142, 
Springdale, Pennsylvania, is the 
manufacturer but Rez 20 is avail- 
able from most paint, building sup- 
ply and lumber dealers. 


PORTABLE ARC WELDERS 

Emerson Electric has added two 
new portable arc welders to its line. 
The /80C is a medium-duty unit, 
while the 205 is a heavy-duty ma- 
chine. Both are lightweight, how 
ever, the 1/80C weighing in at 68 
pounds and the 205 at 70 pounds. 
The /80C lists at $119 without ac- 
cessories, and the 205, again without 
accessories, is $185 in the 230-volt 
model. The 205 is also available in 
a 460-volt unit with a low open cir- 
cuit voltage relay at $250. 

Contact your local welding equip- 
ment distributor or write to: Emer- 
son Electric Manufacturing Com- 
pany, 8100 Florissant Avenue, St. 
Louis 8. 





Free Literature 











Effiorescence and Early Chalking 

How to prevent and overcome the prob- 
lems of efflorescence and early chalking on 
painted masonry is the subject of a 48-page, 
illustrated publication offered by Rohm 
and Haas, Philadelphia chemical and resins 
manufacturer. Because paint formulation 
is one of the more important factors in 
controlling efflorescence, it is given exten- 
sive coverage in the booklet. The four 
major types of emulsion vehicles used for 
exterior masonry paints are compared for 
resistance to alkali, moisture, heat, and 
ultra-violet light. Copies may be obtained 
from: Gerould Allyn, Resinous Products 
Division, Rohm and Haas Company, Wash- 
ington Square, Philadelphia 5. 


Building Insulation 

Fundamentals of Building Insulation re- 
ceived an award from the Producers’ 
Council in recognition of the Insulation 
Roard Institute’s “outstanding efforts in 
the production of informative, high-qual- 
ity, product literature.” The 44-page book- 
let is available from: Insulation Board 
Institute, 111 West Washington Street, 
Chicago 2. 


New Edition of Masonite Manual 

The 1960 edition of the Masonite Con- 
struction Manual contains 28 pages on 
products, properties, available sizes, work- 
ing directions, and application details. 
Numerous drawings and diagrams are in- 
cluded. Direct requests to: Service Bureau, 
Masonite Corporation, 111 West Washing- 
ton Street, Chicago 2. 
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New Construction Products 
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We didn’t think of it—but Phil 
Kent of the Chicago Housing Au- 
thority did. If the GWS+#/001 
adjustable aluminum weatherstrip 
works the way the manufacturer 
says it will, not only will it keep 
out drafts and moisture, it'll keep 
out mice, too. 

Aside from that added attraction, 
what the manufacturer claims for 
the GWS+#1001 is that it will elim- 
inate the need for re-cutting door 
bottoms or for building up old- 
style thresholds by shimming or 
other means. It also permits future 
adjustments that might be needed 
because of warping, shrinking, or 
swelling of the door or the floor. 

A look at the new threshold as 
diagrammed above tells the story. 
There are three basic parts to the 
unit, namely, two strips of extruded 
heavy-gauge aluminum and a con- 
necting strip of vinyl. The alumin- 
um strip on the right in the dia- 
gram is the outside portion of the 
threshold and is held in a fixed 
position. Should the gap between 
the threshold and the door be 
greater than 14 inch, the inside 
strip can be moved toward the out- 
side piece, thus forcing the vinyl 
strip together and displacing it up- 
ward to fill the gap up to 3% inch. 
Should a slope in the door or the 
floor result in a variation in the 
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size of the gap, the inside threshold 
can be pivoted—or “angled”’ to raise 
or lower the vinyl as needed. 

The diagram shows another im- 
portant feature of the threshold. 
The felt pad on the inside extru- 
sion, coupled with the trapped air 
space formed by the vinyl strip, is 
designed to prevent condensation 
or frosting on the inside of the 
threshold. 

The vinyl, itself, is described by 
the manufacturer as “secure,” since 
it cannot be pulled out from the 
top. On the other hand, it can be 
changed by loosening one end of 
the threshold and sliding the vinyl 
in or out of the grooves in the 
aluminum pieces. 


Mention the JouRNAL oF Hovus- 
ING when you write for information 
from: Gossen Weather Strip Cor- 
poration, 2030 West Bender Road, 
Milwaukee 9. 


“CONSTRUCTION MASTERKEY"™ 
Love laughs at locksmiths. . . but 


general contractors (and the hous- 
ing authorities that pay them) 
don’t. Their problem is the time- 
consuming and costly job of chang- 
ing the locks for each individual 
dwelling unit once the construction 
period is over and tenant occu- 
pancy is due to start. 

What's involved: when buildings 
‘are on the way up, the contractor's 
staff has keys into all the future 
little “kingdoms” they are erecting. 
When their job is done, tenant se- 
curity requires a new setting of 
locks and new keys—which means 
removing, resetting, reinstalling 
lock sets and cutting new keys. 

Now there’s a new way: Ameri- 
can Hardware Corporation's Con- 
struction Masterkey System. It 
ought to bring a smile to every- 
body’s face, since it eliminates the 
expensive and involved lock-chang- 
ing procedures. It works this way. 

Locks are delivered to the build- 
er with temporary or so-called con- 
struction keys. During construction, 
the builder hands out these tempo- 
rary keys as needed. Not until the 
buildings are completed and turn- 
ed over to the owner are the tenant 


and masterkeys supplied. The first 
turn of these new keys changes the 
cylinders and anyone who may 
have a construction key or dupli- 
cate of it is locked out. 

American Hardware will offer 
the system in both its Russwin and 
Corbin lines and full details are 
available from dealers. 


BUILD WITH "BETOCEL"” 

When it’s poured, it has the con- 
sistency of a very heavy malted 
milk. When it’s set, it’s a “multi- 
purpose building material that is 
light in weight, weatherproof, wa- 
ter resistant, a good insulator, inex- 
pensive, and readily available.” 

That's the way Reflectal Corpo- 
ration, a division of Borg-Warner, 
describes its Betocel: a “controlled 
density, lightweight, cellular con- 
crete that was invented, and used 
for twenty years, in Europe.” Beto- 
cel is made from normal torpedo 
sand, normal cement, water, and 
Betocel emulsion, which is a “spe- 
cial bubble-forming emulsion of 
plastic base.” Tiny, non-connecting 
air cells are formed by this mixture. 


Some uses for Betocel, as seen by 
the Reflectal Corporation, are: 


1—Wet-poured roofs, floors, insu- 
lation fills and sandwich fills for 
panels of all types. 


2—Pre-cast roofing slabs for out- 
side or partition walls and building 
blocks of all shapes. 


3—Insulating steam pipe lines, 
furnaces, and cold storage build- 
ings. 


4—Cast-in-place or tilt-up con- 
struction systems. 

Where “normal concrete” weighs 
142 pounds per cubic foot, Betocel’s 
density can be controlled from 10 
to 75 pounds per cubic foot, plus or 
minus 10 per cent. Its thermal char- 
acteristics are described as “out- 
standing”; freeze and thaw test re- 
sults were “excellent”; and it is 
said to be fireproof and’ fungus- 
proof. It can be painted, plastered, 
tiled, or stuccoed and it can be 
sawed, screwed, or nailed. 

Other claims made for Betocel 
are that it affords nothing for ver- 
min to feed upon and that its 
sound absorption is 42 decibels. 

For more information: Reflectal 
Corporation, 310 South Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago 4. And don’t for- 
get to mention the JOURNAL. 
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PRIME AND PERTINENT 





Prepared by Marion Massen 
TTHOUGH NEEDED, NO ONE BOOK TREATING all aspects of urban 
design—architecture, landscape architecture, and the laying in of streets 
and highways—has yet been written to suit the peculiarities of the American 
city scene. American distribution of a new edition of Town Design, by a 
well-known British architect and designer of “new towns,” Frederick 
Gibberd, therefore is a boon (see listing). 
Town Design is a technical book. But it is one that is certainly understand- 
able and useful to laymen allied with housing and redevelopment, includ- 
ing those who, as elected or other public officials, must pass judgment with 
a “seeing eye” on redevelopers’ presentations of buildings and layouts for 
projects. And it contains wide wisdom for developers and redevelopers 
themselves who want to be remembered for contributions to a city’s beauty 
as well as to its tax revenues and housing supply. 


‘Town, or urban, design is related to the planning function insofar as it 
deals with how the planned space is to be set with buildings and equip- 
ment. It is concerned, too, with how man-made features will appear to 
people moving about, afoot or in vehicles. And the designer must estimate 
time’s effect on “raw material.” First discussing these elements in general, 
Mr. Gibberd’s book goes into specifics for design of the town center, of 
civic spaces, industrial buildings and their siting, and housing and neigh- 
borhoods. Each of the subject areas discussed is followed with a detailed 
pictorial and text analysis of examples. Photographic treatment in the 
analyses is of particular interest, using the technique of introducing each 
subject from several vantage points, so that the reader can see it “in the 
round.” 


Travellers abroad concerned with urban renewal would profit from a pre- 
view of the book and it could make a wonderful guide for on-the-spot visit- 
ing of the choice examples. But it does weigh three pounds. Nice if a 
loose-leaf edition were made available! 


NEW FROM NAHRO 


Publications listed as “New from 


mission, City of San Jose, City Hall, San 
Jose, California. 


NAHRO” can be obtained from NAHRO’s 
main office, 1313 East 60th Street, Chicago 
37, Illinois. 


THE STATES IN HOUSING AND UR- 
BAN RENEWAL, by Dorothy Gazzolo. 
Reprint from 1960 edition of Book of the 
States, published by Council of State Gov- 
ernments. 5 pp. 


NAHRO RECOMMENDATIONS ON 
RELOCATION POLICY. Statements offi- 
cially adopted either by the Association’s 
membership or by the Board of Governors 
in 1955, 1957, 1958, and 1959. 4 pp., mul- 
tilithed. 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES L. FAR- 
RIS, NAHRO PRESIDENT, BEFORE 
THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON HOUSING, 
COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND 
CURRENCY, UNITED STATES SEN- 
ATE, May 12, 1960. 1l pp., mimeo- 
graphed. (Apply to NAHRO Washington 
office, 815 17th Street, N.W., Washington 
6, D.C.) 


NEW FOR RIS SUBSCRIBERS 
Special mailings to full-rate subscribers 
to NAHRO’s Renewal Information Serv- 
ice during the past month. Copies may be 
available to others directly from originat- 
ing source. 


PARK CENTER PROJECT: Preliminary 
Plan. 1960. Folder. City Planning Com- 
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5 STEPS TO A GOOD NEIGHBOR- 
HOOD. No date listed. Folder. Balti- 
more Urban Renewal and Housing Agen- 
cy. 

Information flyer for residents of a con- 
servation neighborhood, Harlem Park, in 
Baltimore. 


MIS-TIMED SANITATION MEANS 
TROUBLE, by Ward Ross and Clyde D. 
Flynn. Reprint from Better Building 
Maintenance for March 1960. 4 pp. Wis- 
consin Alumni Research Foundation, P. 
O. Box 2217, Madison, Wisconsin. 

Premature sanitation can mean rat “re- 
location”: avoid it. Valuable advice for 
slum clearers. 


EVEN FLOODS HAVE HIDDEN BEN- 
EFITS: A Report on the Planning of 
Four Urban Renewal Projects in Flood 
Devastated Areas in Connecticut, by Nath- 
aniel J. Parish. Reprint from The Amer- 
ican City for February 1960. 3 pp. Ray- 
mond and May Associates, Planning and 
Urban Renewal Consultants, Pleasant- 
ville, New York. 

THE GOVERNMENT’S RECRUITING 
HANDICAP: REAL OR MYTH? By Don 
B. Frye. Reprint from Journal of Col- 
lege Placement for February 1960. 4 pp. 
Housing and Home Finance Agency, 
Washington 25, D.C. 


DESIGN 
TOWN DESIGN, by Frederick Gibberd. 


Revised and enlarged edition. 1960. 316 
pp., illustrated. $15. Frederick A. Praeg- 
er, Inc., 15 West 47th Street, New York 
36, New York. 

See introduction. 


TOWN AND SQUARE: From the Agora 
to the Village Green, by Paul Zucker. 
1959. 287 pp., illustrated. $15. Columbia 
University Press, New York, New York. 
Analysis of historic squares of cities 
over the world by an architect-historian 
NAHRO member Carl Feiss wrote chap 
ter on the design and use of squares in 
early-established cities in this country. 


FARMHOUSE PLANNING GUIDE: 
Household Activity Data and Space Needs 
Related to Design. Cornell University 
Agricultural Experiment Station and the 
New York State College of Home Eco- 
nomics . . . in association with the Cor- 
nell University Housing Research Center. 
1959. 135 pp. $2.50. Housing Research 
Center, Cornell University, Ithaca, New 
York. 

Intended, through the research of opex- 
ating activities, to establish good farm 
house planning for the northeast region 
of the country. Methodology of research 
will be of interest to those planning other 
types of housing: guides for layout and 
space needs and utilization are bdsed on 
four types of families—those with pre- 
school children, with combination of pre- 
school and school-age, the over-six year 
group, and all-adult. 


HOUSING CODES 


HOUSING AND HEALTH INSPEC- 
TION: A SURVEY AND SUGGESTIONS 
IN LIGHT OF RECENT CASE LAW, 
by Robert F. Allnut and Gerald J. Moss- 
inghoff. The George Washington Law Re- 
view, January 1960, pp. 421-453. The 
George Washington University, Washing- 
ton 6, D.C. 

Warns that right of entry of private 
dwellings to inspect health and housing 
conditions should be clearly spelled out 
in local ordinances (as they are not, in 
some), to avoid harassment of home own- 
er and thereby risk attacks on the consti- 
tutionality, lately growing more common. 
Courts are more narrowly defining limits 
of the right to enter without a warrant, 
according to this survey. 


REHABILITATION 


REHABILITATION KITS. Urban Re- 
newal Administration. 1960. (Kits 1 and 
2, in preliminary form, to be applied for 
at offices of URA regional directors. Sub- 
sequent kits and printed publications in 
planning.) 

Easy-to-follow advice, simply presented, 
on neighborhood analyses; selecting areas 
for conservation and rehabilitation; re- 
quirements for non-assisted projects; re- 
habilitation standards; how to go about 
neighborhood organization for rehabili- 
tation projects—all in Kit 1. 

Kit 2 deals with building surveys in re- 
habilitation areas; financing aids; use of 
FHA Section 221 in “rehab” activities; a 
case history of one private rehabilitator’s 
success. 


THE MIDDLE GROUND, by Howard 
Hallman. 1959. 44 pp., multilithed. $1. 
New Haven Redevelopment Agency, 177 
Church Street, New Haven 10, Connecti- 
cut. (Digest version planned; to be free 
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on request to New Haven Redevelopment 
Agency.) 

Well-ordered program for rescue of New 
Haven’s middle-aged neighborhoods— 
could be any city’s—pegged for immediate 
action and for the longer range. Quick 
steps now: code enforcement; stimulation 
of voluntary home modernization and pro- 
vision for credit-backing and _ technical 
assistance; improvement of traffic and 
parking facilities and municipal services; 
assistance for neighborhood organizations 
working on self-improvement. Longer 
range activities: clearance of substandard 
structures where needed; removal of in- 
appropriate land uses; research for future 
planning. 


GENERAL 


THE GENERAL PROPERTY TAX: 
FINDINGS OF THE 1957 CENSUS OF 
GOVERNMENTS, by Frederick L. Bird. 
1960. 92 pp. $3. Public Administration 
Service, 1313 East 60th Street, Chicago 37, 
Illinois. 

For those interested in examining cur- 
rent status of the property tax, report 
shows—for all states—distribution of tax 
load among major classes of property; 
estimates on relation between assessed and 
market value of taxable realty; problems 
of local assessing and assessing standards. 
Concludes that property tax, though not 
ideal, is most important to local govern- 
ment; that best way to “save” the tax is 
by improving management. 


SOME CONTRIBUTIONS OF THE IN- 
COME TAX LAW TO THE GROWTH 
AND PREVALENCE OF SLUMS, by 
Arthur D. Sporn. Columbia Law Review, 
November 1959, pp. 1026-1063. $1.50. Co- 
lumbia Law Review Association, Inc., 
Kent Hall, New York 27, New York. 

One of the tax tricks to defeat the slums 
discussed in the July-August 1959 JouRNAL 
or Houstnc—changing the depreciation 
allowances on income property—gets a 
thorough analysis by Mr. Sporn, who 
argues, with good citations, that, as they 
stand, they encourage operation of slum 
housing and discourage investment in new 
building, thus undercutting impact of at- 
tacks on housing blight. 


UTILIZATION OF SPACE IN DWELL- 
INGS. Report presented by the Secre- 
tariat of the Economic Commission for 
Europe, prepared by M. B. Blackshaw, 
P. Blokhine, M. Lebegge in consultation 
with the International Union of Architects. 
1959. 81 pp., mimeographed, plus ap- 
pendixes showing floor plans, etc. United 
Nations Economic and Social Council. 
United Nations, Geneva, Switzerland. 

Iwenty-six European countries parti- 
cipated in the survey of information on 
the functional use of living space. Urban 
dwellings and rural dwellings for house- 
holds of various sizes are included; also 
dwellings for aged couples. 


GOVERNMENT POLICIES AND THE 
COST OF BUILDING. Prepared by the 
Secretariat of the Economic Commission 
for Europe. 1959. $1.75. International 
Documents Service, Columbia University 
Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27, New 
York. 

Mainly a comparative analysis of meas- 
ures that 23 countries, including the 
United States and the Soviet Union, have 
taken to reduce or limit increase in the 
cost of housebuilding. 
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POSITIONS AVAILABLE 


A150—Executive Director 

The executive directorship of the Mon 
terey county housing authority is open 
Salary: $6000, with an increase to $6600 
after a six-months trial period. Program 
consists of 120 units of low-rent housing in 
two communities and a farm labor camp 
that is leased to a growers’ association 
Write: Homer Hayward, Chairman, Hous- 
ing Authority of the County of Monterey 
11 Abbott Street, Salinas, California 


A151—Planning 

The Providence, Rhode Island rede 
velopment agency has two planning posi- 
tions available: chief of planning, at a 
salary of $7500, and planner IV, at a 
salary of $7012. 


Planning chief. Administrative and tech 
nical work in connection with supervising 
and planning of redevelopment projects 
and programs under the direction of the 
executive director. Responsibility for co- 
ordinating the planning and programming 
of projects and for assigning and review 
ing work as technical adviser. Candidates 
must be college graduates, with major 
course work in city planning, architec 
ture, landscape architecture, civil engi- 
neering, economics, or sociology, and 
should have had extensive experience in 
a responsible position in renewal work. 
Also helpful: extensive knowledge of ap- 
plicable laws; skill in report and research 
writing; ability to handle complex tech- 
nical research and analysis; ability to 
establish and maintain effective working 
relationships with city and federal off 
cials and citizens. 


Planner IV. Responsible for administe: 
ing policies of a superior; for assigning 
and reviewing work within scope of re- 
sponsibility; and for planning and _ co- 
grdinating the various activities of the 
redevelopment and city planning pro 
grams. Candidates should be college grad- 
uates, with major course work in city 
planning, architecture, landscape architec- 
ture, civil engineering, economics, or soci- 


ology, supplemented by graduate courses 
in city planning. Experience in a_ re 
sponsible position in the field of city plan- 
ning is also required, with some of the 
time in an administrative capacity. Knowl 
edge of the principles and practices of 
research writing, architecture or civil 
engineering, or economics and sociology 
with special reference to city planning, 
is also helpful 


A152—Neighborhood Renewal 

AC TION-Housing, Inc. of Pittsburgh is 
seeking a manager to direct a demonstra 
tion “self-help” revitalization project in a 
declining 700-acre neighborhood. Large 
scale neighborhood and local governmen 
tal resources have been committed to the 
project. Position is basically that of an 
organizer, coordinator, and expediter—not 
a technical expert—and involves working 
with citizens, business leaders, public off 
cials, religious leaders, social agencies, 
schools. College education, or equivalent, 
plus skills in writing, speaking, and a good 
public relations sense are essential. Ex- 
perience in one or more of such fields as 
urban renewal, planning, social work, real 
estate, relocation, research, home finan 
cing, public administration, or community 
organization is desirable. Salary: up to 
$10,000 depending upon qualifications 
Apply: Bernard E. Loshbough, Executive 
Director, ACTION-Housing, Inc., Numbet 
1 Gateway Center, Pittsburgh 22, Pennsyl 
Vania 


A153—Assistant Director 

Position of assistant director for plan 
ning and engineering is available with 
the Norfolk Redevelopment and Housing 
Authority. Salary is open. Candidates 
should be equipped to handle high-level 
professional planning and engineering 
work using modern city planning prin 
ciples and techniques in the development 
of urban renewal projects. Requirements 
several years of progressively responsible 
experience as a city planner, including 
some responsible experience in urban re 
newal. Write: Lawrence M. Cox, Execu 





TO PLACE A FREE AD... 


in the “Personnel Exchange” 





column, fill in the blanks below. 
Then clip the box and mail it, together with pertinent informa- 
tion—job description, requirements, experience, salary data—to: 
the JouRNAL oF Housinc, 1313 East 60th Street, Chicago 37. 
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tive Director, Norfolk Redevelopment 
and Housing Authority, P. O. Box 968, 
Norfolk 1, Virginia. 


A154—Bookkeeper-Accountant 

The Delaware County Housing Author- 
ity is recruiting for a full-time book- 
keeper-accountant, at a salary of $5000 
to $5700, although a part-time worker 
would be considered. Applicant should be 
able to post and close ledgers and fill out 
necessary fiscal reports for operations in- 
volving around 700 low-rent units. No 
preferences as to age and sex. Write: 
George P. Bauer, Executive Director, Del- 
aware County Housing Authority, 1827 
Constitution Avenue, Chester 36, Penn- 
sylvania. 


A155—Two Renewal Positions 

Two positions are available with the 
Office of Urban Renewal, a staff section 
of the District of Columbia government: 
project coordinator and community rela- 
tions specialist. The District’s “workable 
program” is in its fifth year and there 
are four Title I projects (net cost: 75 mil- 
lion dollars) in the execution stage. 


Project Coordinator. Coordinator is re- 
sponsible for coordination of District im- 
provements in renewal areas, such as 
sewer, water, highway work, tree-planting, 
etc., and the coordination and timing of 
improvements in code-enforcement areas. 
Also responsible for seeing that District 
gets full credit for the work done in re- 
newal areas. Works closely with federal 
officials and such local agencies as the 
planning commission, the housing author- 
ity, the redevelopment agency. Qualifica- 
tions: degree in engineering or planning; 
experience in renewal; familiarity with 
federal regulations. Salary $7030 (GS-11). 


Community Relations Specialist Assists 
community liaison officer in responsibil- 
ities for promotion and coordination of 
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citizen participation in renewal (e.g., con- 
sults and assists schools in planning re- 
newal education; has direct contact with 
citizens organizations) . Aim is to broaden 
program of public information and im- 
prove communication between govern- 
ment and citizen organizations, which will 
call for increased activities in neighbor- 
hood analysis and planning and activities 
directed at establishing citywide organiza- 
tion for citizen participation. Qualifica- 
tions: bachelor’s degree with experience 
in public relations and community or- 
ganizations. Salary: $5985. 

Candidates for either of the above posi- 
tions should send Standard Form 57, 
application for federal employment, to: 
Colonel Thomas K. Fullerton, Assistant 
Engineer Commissioner, Room 512, Dis- 
strict Building, 14th and E Streets, N. W., 
Washington 4, D. C. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


W58-Male, 29—Welfare Planning 

City planner is seeking position in social 
welfare planning aspects of housing, re- 
newal, or master planning. Is interested 
in research or agency work of a type in- 
volving race relations or dealing with 
problems of special groups, such as youth, 
or the aged. Candidate will have com- 
pleted requirements for a PhD in city 
planning by June 1960. Has about one 
year of experience in suburban master 
planning and field work in renewal areas; 
for three years was a navy officer involved 
with public works construction, operation, 
and financing; and for over a_ year, 
worked in labor relations and manufactur- 
ing engineering. 


W59-Male, 53—Housing, Renewal 
Candidate with degree in civil engi- 
neering and considerable experience in 
construction, development, and mainte- 
nance is seeking a position as director of 


a renewal and/or housing program, or as 
technical adviser in the field of housing 
maintenance and development. Experi- 
ence includes: highway location and con- 
struction; field engineer with large cement 
company; and practicing engineer in 
building design and construction. Ten 
years in charge of planning, developing, 
and managing low-rent housing program. 
Directly in charge of planning, develop- 
ing, and execution of redevelopment proj- 
ect and planning urban renewal project. 
Licensed engineer. Prefers to locate in 
southeast or southwest. 


W65-Male—Planning 

Scotsman with 12 years’ experience in 
all aspects of new town planning adminis- 
tration in the United Kingdom and with 
experience in urban renewal and public 
housing in Canada seeks a new position 
anywhere, so long as it offers opportunity 
for initiative and sense of achievement. 
Candidate holds a town planning diploma 
from Royal Technical College of Glasgow. 
Salary required: $7000. 


W70-Male, 40—Renewal Director 

Candidate with considerable experience 
in urban renewal, planning, housing in- 
spection, and redevelopment is seeking 
the executive directorship of a renewal 
agency, preferably in the north east. 
Candidate studied civil engineering, has 
a bachelor’s degree in urban planning, 
and completed the American Public 
Health Association course leading to a 
certificate in "Measuring the Quality of 
Housing.” For the past few years, can- 
didate has been director of a local re- 
newal agency. Earlier experience includes 
various planning positions—they range 
from planning draftsman to senior plan- 
ner—with city plan commissions; assist- 
ant director of a local housing and re- 
development agency; redevelopment plan- 
ner; director of an housing evaluation 
survey. 
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